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The “Why 


All through a lengthy period of ad- 
versity, due mainly to labor troubles, 
the live mutton market has given a 
good account of itself daily. This con- 


dition reflects, in a large measure, re-. 


cent increase in consumptive demand. 

Last summer when the public de- 
veloped an appetite for lamb, skeptics 
because the 
stuff is cheap compared with beef and 
pork, but wait until conditions are re- 
versed.” Reversal has occurred but 
demand for lamb has not waned, on the 
contrary each day’s supply has gone 
into consumptive channels with celer- 
ity, and singularly enough, everybody 
in the trade, feeders, speculators, kill- 
ers and distributors have made money. 

It may be true that the winter crop 
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was short, but nothing savoring of 
semi-famine conditions has developed. 
While the cattle market has been de- 
moralized and the best hogs that ever 
tipped a scale beam have been hard to 
sell, the crop of lambs has been licked 
up without haggling at steadily ad- 
vancing prices, shorn stock reaching 
$19.25 and wooled lambs, $21.75 on the 
Chicago market in April. Packers 
have had no trouble selling dressed 
lambs at 35@40 cents per pound, the 
seemingly impossible happening when 
Boston absorbed 25,000 carcasses of 
frozen New Zealand lamb at 33 to 35 
cents per pound. From 50 to 60 cents 
per pound has been paid for lamb 
chops and in restaurant and hotel cir- 
cles this meat has fully maintained its 
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” of the Present Lamb Market 


last summer’s popularity. 

Packers have not paid $21 to $21.75 
for wooled and $18.50 to $19.25 per 
hundredweight for shorn lambs, for 
the purpose of stimulating the industry. 
On the contrary they have strenuous- 
ly resisted every “dime” and “quarter” 
that was put in. Colorado lambs have 
been shipped by the trainload from 
Denver to Chicago to hold prices down 
there and, late in April, Texas sheep 
were run through from Fort Worth, 
all of this exerting a repressive influ- 
ence, but prices nevertheless gradually 
worked higher. One reason was that 
the visible supply was concentrated so 
that packer buyers were unable to 
carry out stampedes, such as were 
possible in cattle and sheep. The 
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strike was actually a boon to the 
grower as it prevented dumping. Dur- 
ing the April rail tie-up the Colorado 
movement was temporarily suspended 
and lambs held for shearing purposes 
at the big feeding stations near Chi- 
cago could not be moved except in 
limited numbers, so that prices ad- 
vanced where a lower market would 
have been assured had feeders been 
able to load. As a result substantial 
profits have accrued, mutton makers 
having had the best season in many 
years. 

All this means stimulation for the 
industry. Every agricultural editor in 
the country is inundated with inquiries. 
Personally I have answered more than 
a score of letters recently from people 
who have noted that the trend of the 
lamb and wool market is developing 
an appetite for some of the money 
feeders and breeders are credited with 
pocketing. Many of these inquiries 
are owners of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan land, and possess but a 
hazy idea of the sheep business or its 
requirements, the majority laboring 
under the impression that all they need 
is land and sheep, permitting Nature 
to do the rest. 

The sheep “bug” is working over- 
time, however, not only among an ele- 
ment with ambition to breed lambs, 
but with disgruntled cattle feeders 
now vowing never to feed another 
steer. Beef makers have lost any- 
where from $25 to $75 per head on the 
operations of the past winter, while 
practically every winter sheep feeder 
in the country has made substantial 
profits. “All my cattle feeding clients 
threaten to go to sheep next fall,” said 
a commission man with a large Iowa 
trade. “They are disgusted with cat- 
tle to a man and imagine that it is 
merely necessary to switch to sheep to 
’ recover their losses. In some instances 
those who dropped cattle last fall for 
lambs have made big money, setting 
an example that promises to be infec- 
tious next season when stocking-up 
time comes.” The trade knows that a 
majority of those who bought feeding 
lambs at Omaha last season were 
“new men,” to use vernacular, creat- 
ing certainty that thousands of tim- 
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orous old-timers who laid out will be 
back in the feeder market. 


A campaign against the bucky lamb, 
fostered by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, is being vigorously conducted, 
with what success remains to be de- 
veloped, as the average farmer has 
been as indifferent in this matter as 
he is consistent on pig castration. 
Much of the calamity that overtakes 
the lamb market during the Septem- 
ber to November period could be 
averted if native lambs were trimmed, 
castrated and fed along until the pe- 
riod of gluts is over. Such a policy 
might have the effect of holding values 
of thin Western lambs down a _ few 
points, but the fat end of the Western 
crop would sell to better advantage, 
the law of compensation operating as 
usual. 


It is highly probable that still higher 
prices will be paid for both shorn and 
wooled lambs before the crop is ex- 
hausted by the end of May. South- 
ern breeders evince confidence in the 
spring and summer market and unless 
the signs are awry, even with the 
trend of basic commodity values down- 
ward, a high lamb market is insured 
for the entire summer and fall period, 
regardless of a heavy crop of natives. 
That last season’s run of Westerns 
cannot and will not be repeated is a. 
certainty, as late lambing is light. 
Montana and Wyoming have been 
forced to materially reduce flocks and 
feeders will ignore cost in an effort to 
fill up. This assurance of feeder de- 
mand places a stout prop under the 
market fabric. 


The winter business affords decided 
encouragement for producers, discred- 
iting those croakers who insisted that 
the public would eat the product of 
$14 lambs, but turn to something else 
when prices advanced 25 per cent. 
Beef has been actually cheap, cattle 
selling $4@6 per hundredweight less 
than a year ago and the hog market 
has not justified recent action by live 
mutton trade; but the public has 
bought lamb right along so that its re- 
cently developed popularity was any- 
thing but ephemeral. 


The trade almost unanimously at- 


as Sl 
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tributes this to the Eat-More-Lamb 
campaign launched by the National 
Wool Growers Association last sum- 
mer. That this propaganda should be 
continued is obvious. 





LAMB CONTRACT CASE IN 
COURT 





R. N. Stanfield secured a verdict in 
his favor in his suit against Mike Ang- 
land of Bend, Oregon, for recovery of 
$1,000 earnest money paid Angland at 


‘the time Stanfield’s agent contracted 


for the lambs on Sept. 5, 1918. The 
lambs were presented for delivery on 
September 29. The plaintiff brought 
out that the standard weight for aver- 
age fine wool lambs in the Bend coun- 
try was sixty pounds, and the defend- 
ant’s witnesses did not prove other- 
wise. It was shown by the defendant 
that the clause “strictly fat” in the 
contract had been stricken out at the 
mutual consent of both parties. The 
case depended on whether the lambs 
were “of good size and merchantable 
condition.” Counsel for defense con- 
tended that any salable lambs were 
merchantable, while the counsel for 
the plaintiff endeavored to prove the 
lambs in question undersized and _ in 
poor condition. Local sheepmen con- 
tended that the lambs were turned 
down because of the bad break which 
occurred in the lamb market starting 
in September and continuing until the 
end of November. They also con- 
tended that many thrifty, desirable 
feeder lambs leave Bend annually that 
do not weigh sixty pounds. Whatever 
the merits in the case may be, it was 
brought out by the trial that lawyers 
handling live stock cases would have 
considerable advantage in similar 
cases if they had a better knowledge 
of live stock and range and market 
conditions. R. A. W. 





A great prairie fire, 60 miles wide— 
the biggest ever known in that cot 
try—recently swept through the cet 
tral part of Argentina. Fifteen thot 
sand sheep and much other livestock 
are reported to have perished.—Pre 
ducer. 
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Shearing, Grading and Valuation of Wool 


The Washington State College and 
the Wyoming Agricultural College by 
extending their long arms of service 
to the flockmasters of these states, in 
offering them short courses in shear- 
ing, grading and valuing wool and cull- 
ing the flocks with the object of 
greater and better wool production, 
are setting a pace for other range state 
colleges. At Pullman, where the 
Washington College is located, the 
course in shearing and grading was 
put on the first week in March through 
the co-operation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Co- 
lumbia Basin Wool Warehouse Com- 
pany of Portland, and the State Col- 
lege. J. S. Chapman of Asotin and S. 
Blachley of Mabton, Washington, 
both active managers of shearing 
crews gave the instruction in shear- 
ing, and V. O. McWhorter, superin- 
tendent of the United States Sheep 
Experiment Farm at Dubois, Idaho, 
gave the grading demonstrations. Mr. 


Taught by Western Colleges 


McWhorter is well qualified to give 
this work as he has had considerable 
training in Government work, having 
had an opportunity of studying the 
manufacture of wool in the mills in the 
East as well as understanding the pro- 
duction of wool from the grower’s 
point of view. His work was enthu- 
siastically received. one of the men 
attending the course stating that it 
was worth $5,000 to him. 

The object of the work was to teach 
the students the fundamental principles 
of wool grading and shearing. It was 
appreciated that professional shearers 
and graders could not be trained in so 
short a time. However, with an un- 
derstanding of how the wool clip 
should be handled, students will be 
able with additional practice, to de- 
velop a more efficient system of han- 
dling the clip in which they are inter- 
ested. Students from Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington were in at- 
tendance. 


Next year it is planned to offer the 
course in February in order to give 
the men who are planning on shearing 
the first of March an opportunity to 
attend and profit by the instruction. 
A second school is scheduled for the 
Washington Irrigation Experiment 
Station at Prosser, which is the heart 
of the sheep section of the Yakima 
Valley. The courses next year will 
be offered in two or three day units so 
that students may enroll for a few 
days and if they choose, remain for 
ten days or two weeks, doing practice 
work in shearing and grading. A four- 
man shearing plant will be installed at 
the State College so that all who de- 
sire to attend can be accommodated. 

A talk on the grades of wool given 
by Prof. J. A. Hill, wool specialist of 
the Wyoming Agricultural College at 
the Big Horn Basin Wool Growers 
Convention, Basin, Wyoming, March 4, 
was so well received that the Farm 
Bureau at Lovell arranged for a three- 








Telling the Fine fromthe Half Blood and the Combing from the Clothing at the Short Course in Sheep Shearing and Wool Grading at the 
Washington State College 
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day course upon the valuation of wool 
and culling the flocks for the benefit of 
sheepmen of that part of the state. 

Fine yearling crossbreds were used 
in the first session, Friday, April 16. 
The fact was driven home that it was 
the dollars and cents in the fleece that 
counted or should count in culling. 
The grade of wool was determined by 
comparison to standard grade samples, 
the length by measurement at various 
points on the sheep and the fleece 
ranked as combing or clothing. Esti- 
mates of shrinkage were then in order 
as were the total fleece weights. 

After the students had’ done this 
they took paper and pencil, and with 
the latest available quotations from 
Boston as a basis, calculated the total 
value of the fleece in Lovell. They 
had not valued many fleeces until they 
found one dense and of combing length 
that was worth $8.30 and another that 
at first glance did not look very dif- 
ferent, but which was open and of 
clothing length and worth only $5.80. 

Commenting further on the school 
and the culling of Wyoming sheep- 
men’s flocks according to wool pro- 
duction, Professor Hill said: “I also 
showed them that if they were judg- 
ing two sheep of about the same size 
having wool of the same fineness, the 
question of which sheep produced the 
most clean wool was entirely one of 
length and density—two qualities that 
are easily compared on the sheep’s 
back. 

“The second session of the school 
was a class in reading market letters. 
We took a wool-market letter from 
one of the weekly papers of Boston 
and went over it paragraph by para- 
graph. We compared the values re- 
ported in this letter with the tabulated 
quotations, and with sales reported in 
other daily and weekly papers. In 
reading of sales or quotations outside 
of the territory class, I told of the re- 
lation of the wool in question to the 
Territory grades, most similar. The 
students were told where to look for 
reports of actual sales. Attention was 
was directed to possible bias, and the 
limits of error due to bias, as well as 
the possibility of the reporter being 
misinformed or his judgment of clean 
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cost being wrong. I believe one could 
profitably use four or five sessions of 


-one hour each in the study of market 


reports and how to read them. 

“The week I was around Lovell, I 
actually graded for culling five flocks, 
making a total of 3,000 ewes, but I 
visited the owners of eleven other 
small flocks, who were not so situated 
that they could put their ewes through 
a chute. At these places I gave im- 
promptu culling demonstrations. That 
is, I would catch one of the best sheep 
of the flock and show how good it was 
for staple and density and evenness. 
Then I would catch some of the low 
producers and show the owner the dif- 
ference and estimate the difference in 
value in dollars and cents. I expect 
in the course of time to be able to 
convince a good many people that a 
flock of sheep is made up of indivi- 
duals, and that many of these indi- 
viduals are contributing much more 
than their share of the money re- 
ceived from the sale of wool, and 
others are not doing their part toward 
keeping up the average.” 





THE FOREST SERVICE’S SIDE OF 
GRAZING PROBLEMS 





The article in the March edition of 
the Wool Grower, written by. my good 
friend, Mr. A. J. Knollin, “Regarding 
Forest Grazing,” has been read with 
a great deal of interest. 


Quoting from an article published in 
the Salt Lake Tribune, which he states 
was given out by the publicity bureau 
of the Forest Service, Mr. Knollin 
undertakes to prove that forest of- 
ficers admit frankly that the public 
has been misled as to the true condi- 
tions on the National Forests, and in- 
stead of protecting and improving the 
ranges within them they have actually 
deteriorated. He further assumes that 
because of this statement the work 
done by the Forest Service has been 
theoretical rather than practical. 


Based upon statements in the article 
Mr. Knollin concludes that the entire 
work of the Forest Service has been 
a failure, that the ranges have not 
been improved since they have been 


a 
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under the control of the Forest Ser. 
vice, and that the livestock business 
instead of becoming permanently es- 
tablished has become very unsatisfac- 
tory and precarious, indeed. 


To begin with, the article from 
which Mr. Knollin quotes, does not 
state that all the National Forests are 
over grazed or damaged; it merely 
says that “on some of the National 
Forest ranges which are grazed early 
and heavily the forage plants are show- 
ing signs of serious damage.” Con- 
sidering that the National Forests in- 
clude an area of which more than 100 
million acres of land are available for 
stock grazing purposes, to state that 
“on some of the ranges which are 
grazed early and heavily the forage 
plants are showing signs of serious 
damage” is by no means an admission 
on the part of the Forest Service that 
the damage is general or that no im- 
provement has been obtained in the 
years during which the use of these 
ranges has been controlled by Forest 
Service regulations. I am sure that 
Mr. Knollin did not intend to make so 
broad a statement as that which I have 
quoted from his article. Certainly no 
wide-awake, observant sheepman will 
today undertake to show that a large 
majority of the ranges used by sheep 
within the National Forests have not 
improved, both in their carrying capac- 
ity and the quality of the feed pro- 
duced upon them since the Forest Ser- 
vice took charge. “Experience has 
demonstrated,” Mr. Knollin says, “that 
the Forest Service was_ theoretical 
rather than practical.” If there is one 
thing we have tried to be it is prac- 
tical rather than theoretical. Our graz- 
ing men are all practical stockmen, 
most of them old timers on the ranges. 
They may have some theories, but ! 
believe most of them are practical 
theories. 


In this connection it is interesting 
to have the testimony of so excellent 
a judge as Mr. Frank Hagenbarth, who 
in his annual address to the Wool 
Growers Association in January, 1918, 
in referring to the work of the Forest 
Service, said: 

“The one branch of the National 
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Government which seems to have 
the livestock interests in mind in 
a serious way, and which devotes 
itself to practical measures for the 
betterment of conditions for its 


welfare, is the National Forest 

Bureau.” 

There is hardly a National Forest 
in the West that, previous to its estab- 
lishment as a forest, was not grazed 
almost to the point of extermination. 
The whole line of 
down the 


forests running 
Wasatch 
range of mountains in Utah was one 


backbone of the 


vast, overgrazed, denuded area on 
which fat cattle and sheep were seldom 
found. “You can stand in the valley 
and count the sheep herds in the moun- 
tains by their dust” was a not uncom- 
mon remark on this situation in 1903- 
04. The ranges in the mountains of 
Idaho were in little better condition. 

After the first few years of control- 
led grazing these ranges“all improved 
to a point where they began to pro- 
duce fat stock instead of feeders, and 
for the last eight years, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the season of 1919, 
when conditions were abnormal, the 
lambs coming from most of the forest 
ranges of Idaho and Utah have been 
of such a superior finish and bloom as 
in many instances to find their way 
to the butcher block direct from the 
ranges. There are one or two forests 
in both Idaho and Utah on which the 
grazing conditions are not what I feel 
they should be and the Forest Service 
is trying hard to so regulate the num- 
ber of stock on them as to correct this 
condition. The conditions -that exist 
in these two states are duplicated in 
all the Western range states 
National Forests exist. 

In 1905 the splendid sheep 
ranges in the Medicine Bow:and Sierre 
Madre mountains in southern Wyo- 
ming and northern Colorado were so 
over grazed and devastated that it 
seemed almost a hopeless task to re- 
store them to even a part of their ori- 
ginal values. 
however, these 


where 


once 


In spite of this fact, 

ranges are now ad- 
mitted by the permittees who have 
used them for the past thirty years, 
to be in almost as fine a condition from 
the stockmen’s point of view as they 
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were originally. This has been accom- 
plished and at the same time the stock 
have continued to use them. 
Appearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands at the time the 
IXCent Bill for regulating grazing on the 
public lands was being discussed in 
March, 1914, Secretary McClure of the 
National Wool 
made the following statement: 
“Mr. Raker: 


Forest Service upon the forest re- 


Growers Association 


The policy of the 


serves you are satisfied with now, 
are you?” 

“Mr. McClure: Well, our small 
sheepmen are absolutely satisfied 
with the way the Forest Service 
is being handled; and while many 
of our large sheepmen have com- 
plained bitterly that the reduc- 
tions that have been made to the 
forest has handled the forests in 
the interests and to the profit— 
the welfare—of the small user of 
the forest, there are hundreds of 
men—lI probably might say thou- 
sands—who are now using the for- 
est for live stock that previously 
did not use them because they 
could not compete with the large 
I think the Forest Ser- 
vice is administered in the inter- 


interests. 


est of the general welfare of the 
whole country out there, and par- 
interest of the 
smaller stockmen, who, under con- 
ditions which previously existed, 
could not successfully compete.” 


ticularly in the 


This statement is, I believe, as true 
today as when made before the com- 
mittee in 1914. There is no question 
that the policy of the 
Service, as set forth in this statement 
by Mr. McClure, has not been accept- 
able to many of the large stockmen of 
the West who secured large 
privileges in the early days which, since 


whatever 


range 


have 
been scaled down in order to give the 
new and smaller men a chance to share 


the forests were established, 


in the use of these ranges. 

Naturally the breaking up of such 
monopolistic use of the public lands 
was not pleasing to the larger owners. 
As Mr. McClure told the committee, 
“the larger sheepmen complained bit- 


15 
terly” of such action on the part of the 
Forest Service. 
reductions on 
large permittees to make room for 


Referring to these 
smaller men, Mr. Knollin says in his 
article, “I cannot see the justice or 
wisdom of eliminating my activities to 
open up a way for the activities of 
others.” Probably he cannot, but how 
about the little fellows who are now 
sharing the range with their larger 
neighbors and who, as Secretary Mc- 
Clure said, “could not compete with 
the large interests”? 

\s for permanency in the sheep busi- 
ness on National Forest ranges under 
Forest Service management: 
last 
eight years the forest ranges have car- 


The records show that in the 


ried each year practically the same 
number of sheep, or about 8% million 
grown sheep a year. For 1913 the 
number was 8,521,000; for 1920 the 
number will be 8,554,000. For 1913 we 
had 5,434 sheep permittees, while for 
1919 we had 6,624 permittees—an in- 
crease in individual owners of about 
20 per cent. Surely this record shows 
a reasonable permanency in numbers 
of sheep and a satisfactory growth in 
permittees. 

There is, however, one point which 
Mr. Knollin makes against the Ser- 
vice in which he has a reasonable basis 
for complaint. This is the placing of 
cattle on certain sheep ranges in order 
to secure the fullest possible utiliza- 
tion of the range. In their eagerness 
to increase the number of stock on 
their forests, and also to meet the ex- 
traordinary demand for range from 
new settlers, some of the supervisors 
have gone too far in their efforts to 
get complete utilization on every part 
of a range. 

In Mr. Knollin’s case this was found 
to be true and steps were at once taken 
It is well to 
say, however, that in a way this double 


to remedy the matter. 


use of the range was done in an effort 
reductions on Mr. 
Knollin’s permitted number of stock 
because the persons grazing the cattle 
on his range are all little Class A men 
whose demands for range for their 
small bunches of cattle must be met 


to save making 
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and they can be met only by reduction 
on the larger permittees. 


I have spent: the past eighteen years 
of my life in the Forest Service in an 
endeavor to build up a system of con- 
trolled grazing on the National For- 
ests that will at once be fair and just 
to all citizens, will work to the econ- 
omic development of the region adjac- 
ent to each forest, and that in the final 
analysis will give to each citizen a 
reasonable share of the grazing uses 
of these national grazing grounds. To 
accomplish this it has been necessary 
to reduce the permits of the larger 
owners to make room for the little 
homesteaders, the fellows who are try- 
ing to raise a family, improve their 
homesteads, and become an asset to the 
community. 


For such a policy I have no apology 
to make. It should speak for itself 
and I am willing to let the results be 
my vindication. This policy of break- 
ing up the large holdings and dividing 
the range into smaller units is, in my 
honest judgment, not a mistake ex- 
cept in the eyes of the big men who 
find themselves forced to share with 
new comers the wide ranges they 
formerly held against every one. 

In 1910 the Forest Service issued 
25,687 permits for grazing stock of 
all kinds, while in 1920 it will issue 
over 40,000, the number for 1919 being 
39,152. 

Mistakes have been made—plenty of 
them—but whenever they have been 
pointed out they have been corrected. 
In our eagerness to take care of ap- 
peals for grazing some ranges have 
been over stocked and here and there 
some particular ranges are not im- 
proving as they should. Such matters 
can and are being remedied as rapidly 
as possible without undue disturbing 
of business conditions. 


To turn over to private hands the 
National Forest ranges would, in my 
opinion, be one of the worst misfor- 
tunes that could come to the Western 
live stock industry. It would only re- 
sult in a monopoly of these ranges, for 
they would quickly be bought up by 
the large outfits and the little stock- 
men would be forced out of business. 
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One has but to note the ownership of 
state lands all over the West, which 
are now concentrated in large hold- 
ings and the present tendency is to in- 
crease rather than break up _ these 
great tracts of lands which were 
granted to the states to encourage set- 
tlement, but in reality they have fallen 
far short of their purpose. 

In retiring from the Service I want 
to express my deep obligations to all 
the Western stockmen who have given 
me such splendid support and co-oper- 
ation. We may have disagreed at 
times but I shall always remember 
with sincere pleasure my relations 
while connected with the Forest Ser- 
vice, with such fine specimens of West- 
ern manhood as Mr. Knollin, Frank 
Hagenbarth, ex-Secretary McClure, 
Fred Ellenwood, Hugh Campbell, W. 
N. McGill, John H. Seely, Joe Kinney, 
and a host of other good fellows en- 
gaged in sheep raising, whom I shall 
always count my friends.—A. F. Pot- 
ter, Los Angeles. 





COLONEL GREELEY APPOINTED 


CHIEF OF FOREST SERVICE 


Colonel Greeley, the new chief for- 
ester, is from California, a graduate 
of the University of California and the 
Yale Forest School, and has been in 
the Forest Service continuously since 
1904, except for two years of military 
with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. He is 40 years old. 


service 


In the Forest Service he has had 
long and varied administrative experi- 
ence. He has been advanced through 
all the technical grades from the low- 
est to his present position as assist- 
ant forester. 

With the opening of the war it was 
decided to raise and send to France 
forestry troops, and their recruiting 
was assigned to Colonel Greeley. To 
prepare the way for their operations 
in the French forests, the Chief For- 
ester, Colonel Graves, was sent to 
France and attached to the General 
staff. One of the first steps was to 
send for Colonel Greeley to aid in the 
work. After Colonel Graves returned 
to the United States, Colonel Greeley 





Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester, Succeeding 
Col. Graves 


took his place and finally became chief 
of the forestry section in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, in charge of 
21,000 forestry troops and ninety-five 
sawmills, with lumbering operations 
scattered from the zone of military op- 
erations to the Pyrenees and from the 
Swiss border to the Atlantic. 

Last July, after nearly two years of 
foreign service, he was brought back 
to the United States, and in October 
resumed his old position in the Forest 
Service. 





STOCK DRIVEWAYS WITH- 
DRAWN IN UTAH 





Stock driveways embracing 100,000 
acres in the northwestern part of Utah 
and 20,000 acres in the southwest have 
been withdrawn from entry, accord- 
ing to word received yesterday by 
Gould B. Blakely, register of the Salt 
Lake land office from the general land 
office at Washington, D. C. 

Most of the land consists of short 
driveways from ranches to summer 
grazing regions. 
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College Lamb Feeding Experiments 


The feeding of lambs is an excel- 
lent method of marketing farm crops, 
especially the cheap rough feeds and 
at the same time it maintains the 
fertility of the soil. However, the 
proper methods must be used in selec- 
tion and feeding the lambs if the ven- 
ture is to prove profitable. 

Lambs should be selected that are 
uniform in conformation, compact and 
low set, so that at the end of the feed- 
ing period they will have sufficient 
finish to make good killers, weighing 
from 80 to 85 pounds. Where the 
growthier type of lambs are selected 
they will not have sufficient finish at 
the desirable weight, and if they are 
carried on until well finished, they will 
be too heavy and the buyers will take 
them at a much lower price, because 
the lamb trade demands carcasses that 
will produce lighter retail cuts. 

In order that more information along 
this line would be available the Animal 
Husbandry Section of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station has recently fed out 
two bunches of Western lambs, one of 
the low set, compact, close wool type; 
and one of the growthy, more upstand- 
ing, long and open wool type. 

Kansas Lamb Feeding Tests 

On November 2, 1919, two hundred 
low set, close wool, Idaho lambs were 
divided in five uniform lots of 40 head 
each. These lambs averaged about 58 
pounds and were fed 64 days. 

With the roughage, alfalfa and cane 
silage the lambs which were self-fed 
corn and oil meal made .03 of a pound 
greater average gain, cost $2.75 more 
per ewt. of gain and made a profit of 
23 per cent less than the hand fed 
lot. 

In the test of shelled corn and 
ground corn hand-fed with oil meal, 
alfalfa hay and cane silage, the shelled 
corn-fed lambs made .01 of a pound 
greater daily gain, cost $0.61 less per 
twt. of gain and made .09 greater net 
Profit than those fed ground corn. 

The lambs hand-fed shelled corn in 
connection with oil meal, alfalfa hay 
and silage gained .05 of a pound more 
per day, their gains cost $2.38 less per 


hundred and the profit per head was 
$0.82 more than those fed whole barley 
instead of shelled corn. 


When stock tonic replaced salt in 
the ration of lambs on a full feed of 
shelled corn, oil meal, alfalfa hay and 
silage, the lambs gained .01 pounds less 
per head per day, their gains per cwt. 
cost $0.27 more and the profit was 
$0.14 less per lamb. 

On February 8th 245 growthy, long, 
and open wool lambs were divided into 
seven uniform lots of 35 head each. 
These lambs weighed about 73 pounds 
at the beginning of the test, were fed 
30 days and weighed about 88 pounds 
at the close. 

Shelled corn and oil meal were hand- 
fed and self-fed to the first two lots 
of this experiment, with alfalfa hay. 
and corn silage.. Both lots made the 
same average daily gain, .55 pounds. 
The self-fed lot, cost $3.47 less per cwt. 
gain, but due to the difference in sell- 
ing price they made a profit of $0.01 
per lamb, while the hand-fed lot lost 
$0.04 per lamb. 

Adding linseed oil meal when the 


corn and oil meal are self-fed with 


alfalfa hay as roughage and silage as 
succulence, resulted in a greater daily 
gain of .01 pounds. The cost of gain 
per cwt. was $0.285 greater with the 
lambs receiving oil meal. However, 
the lot fed oil meal made a profit of 
$0.01 per lamb while those receiving no 
oil meal lost $0.17 per lamb. 

Lambs fed linseed oil meal and 
silage with alfalfa hay and_ shelled 
corn made .08 pounds greater average 
daily gain, cost $1.49 less per cwt., 
gain and lost $0.40 less per head than 
those getting only alfalfa hay and corn. 

Substituting larger amounts of corn 
gluten feed for linseed oil cake in the 
ration, resulted in .01 pound greater 
average daily gain, a $0.11 higher cost 
per cwt. gain, and an average loss of 
$0.03 less per lamb, because of the bet- 
ter finish of the glutten fed lot and the 
higher selling price. 

In the lot where linseed oil meal was 
added to a ration of shelled corn, al- 
falfa hay and silage, the lambs made 
.12 pound greater daily gain, the cost 
per cwt. gain was $0.96 less and the 
loss per head was $0.71 less than in 





Grade Hampshire Wether, Grand Champion at the Western Royal and Northwest Live Stock 


Show 1919, Shown by Washington State College. 


This Wether Carried Two Crosses of the 


Blood of Selway & Gardiner Rams, the Sires of Their Offerings at the Salt Lake Ram Sale 
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the case of the lambs that received no 
oil meal. 

Replacing alfalfa hay with silage and 
straw in an alfalfa and shelled corn 
ration resulted in a lighter average 
daily gain to the extent of .1 pound, 
a cost per cwt. of gain of $1.46 less, 
and an even break in their selling price, 
while the alfalfa fed lambs lost $0.89 
per head. 

1. It cost 24 per cent more to make 
gains on lambs by the self-fed than by 
hand-fed ‘method. 


2. The addition of silage to a ration 
consisting of corn and alfalfa hay, re- 
duced the cost of producing gains on 
lambs 5 per cent.’ 


3. The addition of both silage and 
linseed oil meal to a ration of corn and 
alfalfa hay reduced the cost of produc- 
ing gains on lambs 14 per cent. 


4. It does not pay to grind corn for 
fattening lambs, as it costs 5 per cent 
mote to make gains. 


5. Gains made by feeding lambs 
whole barley cost 18 per cent more 


than when shelled corn was fed. 


6. The market demands and pays 
the highest price for fat lambs weigh- 
ing from 80 to 85 pounds. Because of 
this fact, light, close made, lambs 
weighing around 55 pounds are the 
most profitable kind to feed. The 
larger type of feeding lamb is not fat 
enough at 85 pounds and too heavy 
when fully fattened to command prices 
that will make as much profit as feed- 
ing the smaller type of lamb. 


Mitchell, Nebraska, Tests 


Lamb feeding tests recently com- 
pleted at the Mitchell substation of 
the Nebraska Agricultural College near 
the Scottsbluff feeding section indi- 
cated that dried beet pulp produced a 
cheaper gain and a greater profit than 
corn when fed with hay, although the 
latter ration made the greater total 
increase in weight. 

A mixture of dried pulp and corn 
produced a slightly higher finish than 
either one of the concentrates, but the 
cost of gains and profit was midway 
between the straight corn and pulp-fed 
lots. The addition of cotton seed cake 
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to these rations slightly increased the 
cost of gain per cwt., but it also in- 
creased the net profit per lamb be- 
cause of the higher price. The rela- 
tive values of the three concentrate 
rations remained the same when the 
cake was added, dried pulp cake rank- 
ing first in cost of gains and net profit, 
dried pulp with corn and cake second, 
and corn and cake third. Here again 
the corn cakes ration gave the great- 
est, but the materially lower cost of 
gains in the pulp-fed lot and the only 
slightly lower market value reversed 
the apparent advantage. 

Cake added to the corn-hay ration 
resulted in materially greater gains, a 
somewhat higher price per cwt. of gain, 
a $0.50 higher market value and a net 
profit per lamb of $2.32 as compared to 
$1.83 in the corn-hay lot. With the 
pulp-corn lot the cake increased the 
profit per head from $2.40 to $2.94. In 
the dried pulp ration: the addition of 
cottonseed cake increased the gains 
materially, but also the cost of gains, 
so that the profit was only $0.11 greater 
per head. 


Beet tops fed in addition to corn 
and hay made a greater gain at a less 
cost. The lambs were valued $0.25 
higher per cwt., and the net profit per 
lamb was $2.59, as compared to $1.83 
in the lot getting no tops. Pulp and 
cake made a slightly smaller gain at a 
less cost per cwt., higher priced lambs 
and a greater profit per head than pulp, 
cake and beet tops. Silage made a 
greater gain at a less cost per cwt., 
higher priced lambs and a greater 
profit per head than beet tops when 
fed with dried pulp and cottonseed 
cake. When fed with cottonseed cake 
alone as a concentrate, silage made 
similar gains at a less cost, 25 cents 
lower priced lambs, but a 1l6c higher 
profit per lamb than beet tops. 


Dried pulp added to the cake-tops 
and cake-silage rations made greater 
total gains at a less cost per cwt., 
higher priced lambs and a materially 
greater profit per head. A light feed 
of cake with pulp made a lighter gain 
and slightly lower priced lambs, but 
at a less cost per cwt. of gain, conse- 
quently the profit per head was some- 
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what greater than with a heavy feed 
of cake. 

The following prices of feeds were 
taken: 


may, per toe... $16.00 
Corn, per cwt. . 2.90 
Pulp, per ton : 35.00 
Cottonseed cake, per ton 85.00 
Silage, per ton ...... ob 8.00 
Beet tops, per ton yield of beet. 1.00 





AMERICAN WOOLEN PROFITS 
LARGE 


A New York commercial paper 
states that the net profits of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company for 1919 
amounted to $15,513,415, less reserves 
for taxes and contingencies. 

Payment of dividends on $2,800,000 
of preferred stock and $3,200,000 on 
common and depreciation of $3,733,611 
left a balance of profit for the year of 
$5,879,804. 

Surplus for 1919 amounted to $12- 
029,804, which added to that of 1918, 
brings the total surplus to $31,754,426. 

These earnings’ by the company 
show that for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, the surplus after all 
charges and the Federal tax of $10, 
779,904 had been paid, was equal toa 
dividend of $39.89 a share on the $20, 
000,000 of outstanding common stock, 
against the earnings of $5,572,527, or 
$13.86 on the common stock in 1918. 





SHROPSHIRE LAMB A LA 
KNOLLIN 


At the Western Consumers Week 
banquet at the Pocatello Chamber of 
Commerce, April 9, “A La Konollin 
Roast Shropshire Lamb, Currant 
Jelly’ formed the piece de resistance 
and indicated that A. J. Knollin, who 
furnished the lambs, is doing his part 
in his home town to gain a wider ap 
preciation of the meat. If every wool 
grower were as keenly alive to the op 
portunities of pushing lamb to the fore 
we would have a continuous demané 
for more lamb than we can produce. 
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E. A. SHERMAN, OF UTAH, 
NAMED ASSOCIATE FORESTER 


Edward A. Sherman, of Utah, who 
has been selected to succeed Albert F. 
Potter the 
Forest retirement of 


forester of 
the 
the latter, has been assistant forester 


as associate 


Service on 


in charge of the branch of lands in the 
Forest Service since 1915. 

the 
through the transfer of administration 


He entered Forest Service 


of the forests to the Department of 


Agriculture in 1905. In 1907 he was 





E. A. Sherman, Associate Forester, the Successor 
of A. F. Potter, Who Recently Resigned 


promoted to forest inspector, and 
shortly afterwards was made chief in- 
spector of the National 


Montana and northern Idaho. 


Forests * in 


In 1910, after having served in Cali- 
fornia for something over a year as su- 
pervisor of the Sequoia National For- 
est, he was appointed district forester 
in charge of the National Forests of 
Utah, Nevada, and southern Idaho. In 
this district use of the National For- 
ests for live stock grazing constitutes 
the leading activity. For this reason 
the selection of Mr. Sherman to suc- 
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ceed Mr. Potter, an old live stock man, 
is regarded as evidencing that grazing 
matters will be looked after by one 
thoroughly familiar with the question. 





ENGLISH WENT BACK TO 
MUTTON 

During the last two years of the 
European war the British were forced 
to substitute North American beef and 
hog product for lamb and mutton to a 
large extent as the submarine cut off 
their supply of Australian mutton. 
The moment ovine product became ac- 
the 


asserted partiality for it, 


cessible English meat consumer 
which ac- 
counts for contraction of exports of 
hog product. 


Last year Britain imported 6,426,181 


A Quarter Pound Greater 
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carcasses of frozen mutton, an_ in- 
crease of 163 per cent compared with 
1918. Except from Patagonia, which 
sent 12,010 carcasses fewer than in 
1918, imports from every source were 
in excess of.the previous year, in- 
following: Australia, 1,646,- 
810 carcasses; New Zealand, 1,807,249; 
Argentine, 378,298; Uruguay 
Brazil, 158,732. 

Imports of lamb were 3,482,219 car- 


casses,. an 


creases 


and 


increase of 72 per cent. 
Australia sent 469,425 more carcasses 
than in 1918 and New Zealand 991,464. 

Taking mutton and lamb together, 
imports were 9,908,400 carcasses, an 
increase of 122 per cent compared with 
1918. In 1913 imports were 12,936,165 
carcasses, showing that shortage of 
tonnage is. still 


ocean restricting 


J. E. P. 


volume. 


American Lamb Appetite 


By L. L. Heller 


A Chicago commission man who 
watches the lamb market quite closely 
said some months ago that as soon as 
the supply of lambs in the big markets 
runs over 125,000 weekly, a break in 
prices may be expected. The behavior 
of last year’s market indicated that the 
saturation point was somewhat higher 
than this, in fact somewhere between 
150,000 200,000. Whatever the 


figure may be it is reached and ex- 


and 
ceeded for several weeks of the nor- 
mal shipping season as attested by the 
annual break in prices. 

Lamb is a seasonable meat, notwith- 
standing the fact that it can be pur- 
chased throughout the year. The sum- 
mer grazing season on all our West- 
ern ranges, where the greater part of 
the lamb crop is produced, terminates 
at about the same time. It is imprac- 
tical for many Western sheepmen to 
inclement 
The 


mountain ranges that produce the fat 


lamb early because of 


weather and the lack of grass. 


lambs consequently turn off their crop 
in a comparatively short time and the 
market The 
lambs, after fattening, string along to 


usually suffers. feeder 


market until the new crop starts run- 


ning and seldom cause serious depreci- 
ation. The Eat-More-Lamb campaign 
is more directly concerned in avoid- 
ing or preventing the fall glut. 

For the sake of argument let us as- 
kill at all 


225,000 lambs weekly for six weeks. 


sume the fall markets is 
The average dressed weight of sheep 
and lambs inspected last year by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry was thirty- 
eight pounds. A week’s supply would 
then total 8,550,000 pounds, and for six 
51,300,000 pounds. 
figures as being 
the extra 
weight of lamb to be lifted in the six- 
week 25,659,000 
pounds or less than one-fourth pound 
for each person in the United States. 


weeks would be 


Considering these 
twice the normal supply 


period would be 


As a matter of fact the use of lamb 
and sheep meat increased nearly a 
pound per capita last year, being 5.90 
pounds as against 4.95 pounds in 1918. 
Compared to beef consumption, which 
was roughly 60 pounds and the use of 
pork (exclusive of lard) 70 pounds, the 
lamb figures are still ridiculously small. 
It must be admitted that in addition to 
the effect of the Eat-More-Lamb cam- 
paign the increase in the use of lamb 
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last year was partly due to the handy 
size of lamb cuts and their economy 
in use in these days of high prices. If 
every family can be induced by our 
campaign to order an extra leg, shoul- 
der or chops of lamb for one meal, and 
this seems possible in view of past ac- 
complishments, the surplus would melt 
away. In view of the small tonnage 
involved, even with the liberal figures 
on the length and extent of the heavy 
run, a widening of the market demand 
by publicity methods is more practic- 
able than any attempted control or di- 
rection of marketings, such as 
taken by the fruit exchanges. 


under- 


By continuing the lamb publicity 
work through the assessment of one- 
half cent a head for all lambs marked 
in 1920, as approved by the January 
convention of the Wool Growers As- 
sociation, we expect to receive contin- 
ued support from other interested or- 
ganizations. A recent review of these 
activities which began January, 1918, 
shows that Swift & Company alone 
have five men constantly educating the 
public to the possibilities of lamb as a 
food, the value of the different cuts 
and how to prepare the meat. Two 
hundred towns have been visited and 
four hundred demonstrations to do- 
mestic science classes, women’s clubs 
and other meetings staged, the total 
attendance of which has been 200,000 
people. Ninety per cent of the news- 
papers of the town visited have fea- 
tured lamb stories and consumption 
figures have increased 25 per cent in 


the South. 


Swift & Company, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and Morris & 
Company have purchased supplies of 
the association lamb bulletin and dis- 
tributed them. Wilson & Company 
have given wide distribution of their 
lamb chart and have given the meat 
more attention in the latest edition of 
their cook book. State and_ local 
sheepmen’s organizations have fea- 
tured lamb dinners at their conven- 
tions and given financial support. 
County agents have held lamb rings 
and barbecues and secured publicity 
through moving picture houses and re- 
production of the hundreds of stories 
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mailed out by the National 
Growers Association. 


Wool 


Animal husbandry, domestic science 
and students of meats in colleges, 
short and extension courses and sec- 
ondary schools have used our lamb 
bulletin as a supplementary text; 
butchers have distributed thousands of 
copies of it. 

If we wish these other agencies to 
continue their activities we must keep 
up our end of the undertaking. Last 
year’s program was limited to what 
could be done with the fund secured 
through the National Wool Grower. 
With a larger fund for 1920 a larger 
program can be arranged. To secure 
best results the work must largely be 
done before the heavy marketing sea- 
son. Remittances are doubly useful 
when sent early. 





RAW AND MANUFACTURED 
WOOL 





The cost of the raw wool material 
bears so inconsiderable a part in the 
extraordinary prices demanded for 
clothing that if wool prices were cut 
in two high manufacturing costs, run- 
ning through all departments from 
tops to the last operation of the cloth- 
ing manufacturer, would be sufficient- 
ly effective to almost completely neu- 
tralize the advantage gained from 
lower wool prices. This peculiar con- 
dition will effectively work against 
any large attempt to substitute me- 
dium for fine wools.. From this stand- 
point price of wool seems to be no ob- 
ject. To look at the wool market in 
the old way; to regard its operations 
from the pre-war angle, will cloud the 
vision and lead one astray. Another 
worsted year is regarded as likely by 
the wool trade. This will mean, among 
other things, continued emphasis on 
the finer wools and a slackening de- 
mand, relatively, for clothing wools, 
scoured wools and defective and low 
grades—Textile World. 





The Fifth Annual Ram Sale will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 30, 
31 to Sept. 1, 2, 1920. 


OO 
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SPRING MEETING OF IDAHO 
WOOL GROWERS 





A meeting of the State Association 
of Idaho was held at Boise on April 
24, President Sproat in the chair 
Several timely questions were up fo: 
discussion. It was voted to be the 
sense of the members that grower 
should adopt the system of selling 
their wools by consignment to strictly 
commission houses. 


A shortage of competent help was 
generally reported and instances pre- 
sented of desirable men in England 
and Scotland anxious to emigrate be- 
ing prevented by American arrange. 
ments now in force. The National As- 
sociation was asked to go into this 
question with a view to informing 
sheep raisers as to what they can do 
to secure help from these countries. 
A committee was also appointed to 
study and report upon the advisability 
and means of securing greater uni- 
formity in wage scales and to help 
members to fill vacancies by use of 
men out of employment rather than 
by over frequent transfer from one 
ranch to another. 


The association agreed to request 
the State Department of Agriculture 
to arrange for semi-annual inspection 
of all sheep, dipping of all those found 
diseased and when necessary, the 
quarantining of such areas as may be 
necessary to fully insure complete 
control of all outbreaks. 


- Addresses were made by Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Canon, S. W. 
McClure, R. N. Stanfield and A. & 
Butterfield. 

From all sections there were reports 
of shortage of both hay and range 
feed. There is a good supply of mois 
ture and a few days of warm weather 
would greatly improve conditions. 





ERROR IN WEIGHT OF LAMBS 





Our April issue showed some Cand- 
land ram lambs, ten months old, that 
we said weighed 199 pounds. The cor 
rect weight was 169 pounds. 
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Herding Hints From the Changing Range 


In a previous article it was pointed 
out that relatively slight changes in 
the grazing capacity of a range may 
be recognized by observing the partic- 
ular kinds of plants which, for 
cause or 


one 
another, are increasing in 
abundance. This replacement of one 
set of plants by another of a different 
kind is the direct 


grazing. 


result of past 

That the best grazing efficiency con- 
sists in the greatest possible use of 
the range from year to year without 
the depletion of the palatable plant 
cover requires no proof. Any system 
of grazing which tends to decrease the 
carrying capacity of the lands and to 
destroy the cover must be classed as 
destructive and where the plant cover 
is badly thinned out, erosion of vary- 
ing seriousness usually follows. 

While it is no doubt true that the 
degree of erosion is largely determined 
by climate, the steepness of the slopes, 
and the character of the soil, the com- 
bined these factors on 
grazing lands is seldom such as to 
cause soil movement except 
where the vegetation has been de- 
stroyed. This statement is fully sub- 
stantiated by the results of an erosion 
study which is being conducted at the 
Great Basin Grazing Experiment Sta- 
tion in central Utah. 

In carrying out this study two ten- 
acre areas were selected having simi- 
lar slope, exposure,, and soil, but dif- 
fering appreciably in the density of the 
plant cover. 


influence of 


heavy 


On the area where the 
plant cover had been well opened up 
by destructive grazing as much as a 
carload, or about 50,000 pounds, of air 
dry sediment has on several occasions 
been carried down by a single heavy 
rainstorm. This 


has resulted essentially in two things: 


destructive erosion 


(1) In the formation of a great series 
of the “shoestring” type of gullies ac- 
companied by an impoverished hard 
packed throughout. (2) In a 
sparse cover of annual plants of prac- 
tically no forage value (fig. 1). While 
both areas have been grazed moder- 


soil 


By Arthur W. Sampson 
ately by sheep and handled exactly 
the same way in every respect for six 
successive years, the area which is 
fairly well vegetated has 
little. Considering this non-eroded 
area as a whole the soil and forage 
type have actually improved during the 
six years of observations. Further, 
careful soil tests have clearly shown 
that the plant nutrients in the soil are 
roughly in proportion to the extent of 
destruction of the vegetation and the: 
degree of the erosion, the soil least 
eroded, of course, being the most fer- 


eroded but 








tile. Among other things, the soil 
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greatly reducing the grazing capacity 
of the lands, but also prevents the 
establishment of the more desirable 
range plants for years to come; for 
they cannot reoccupy the soil until its 
fertility has been well built up. 

The repeated use year after year of 
established bedgrounds and __ stock 
driveways furnishes other excellent 
examples of the destruction of the 
higher and more desirable types of 
plant life. Such areas are, usually de- 


pleted in proportion to the extent and 
the length of time that they have been 
used. 





DEEPLY CUT GULLY SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE CHARACTER OF 


THE VEGETATION TO EROSION. 


(Note the useless weedy plants along the banks of the gully and the dense stand of deep- 
rooted grasses where the surface soil has not been worked away.) 


A—Sweet sage 

Ag—Slender wheatgrass 
B—Large mountain bromegrass 
C—Yellow brush 

Co—Collomia 

L—Small pea vine 


that the non-eroded soil 
contains an average of approximately 
four times more total organic matter, 
three times more total nitrogen, and 
several other elements of fertility in 
proportion, than the eroded soil. Also 
the water-holding power of the char- 
acteristic soil type on the non-eroded 
area is greater by about 10 per cent 
than that on the eroded area. 

From these facts it is evident that 
any system of grazing which results 
in the destruction of the ground cover 
and at the same time permits erosion 
to gain headway, not only results in 


tests show 


La—Evening primrose 

P—Blue foxglove 

S—Tansy mustard 

St—Small mountain porcupinegrass 
T—Dandelion 

V—Tongue-Leaved violet 

A concrete case showing the 
economics involved in the use of an 
establishmed or permanent bedground 
for sheep, for instance, may be cited. 
Considering first the grazing capacity 
on and adjacent to the bedground, 
figure 2 shows the center zone, or the 
main bedding area, consisting of 22 
acres, entirely devoid of plant life, a 
mere dust bed. Next to this is an 
irregular belt of 85 acres, the cover of 
which is very sparse and of the first 
weed type, a type which is all but 
worthless for grazing. These two 
inner zones of 107 acres formerly re- 
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quired only 3 acres to support a.sheep 
for a 100 days. 
They are now practically a complete 


whole summer, or 


waste. 

Radiating from this waste area we 
find a third belt of 350 acres with a 
rather inferior cover of grasses and 
weeds. This zone of vegetation, which 
formerly would have taken care of 210 
sheep, or about 52 cows, now supports 
only 115 sheep, or the equivalent of 
26 cows. Thus the fallacy of resort- 
ing to the use of permanent bed- 
grounds, especially when the feed is 
green and the plants are readily in- 
jured, is very clear indeed. In the 
case cited more than twice the num- 
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portion of the vegetation is alive, year- 
long protection or, indeed, grazing 
after seed maturity for a time, will 
greatly rejuvenate the plants and pro- 
mote revegetation. Generally the 
range will be built up more rapidly if 
the forage is cropped after seed ma- 
turity than if protected from grazing 
year-long. This is accounted for by 
the fact that only those plants which 
give rise to new individuals by means 
of offshoots from the rootsocks reveg- 
etate appreciably when protected the 
season through. The seed of most of 
our important forage grasses are so 
large as to require at least partial 
planting to insure good germination. 


CHARACTER AND DENSITY OF VEGETATION ON LONG-USED 


BEDGROUND. 


A—Yarrow 

Ag—Small wheatgrass 
An—Androsace 
C—Lambs quarter 


L—Evening primrose 
P—Blue foxglove 
R—Mexican dock 
S—Tansy mustard 


I—Where a long-used bedground has resulted in the usual heavy packing of the soil. 
II—Where the range has been moderately grazed. 


ber of sheep could now be taken care 
of on the 500 acres involved had the 
bedding out system of handling sheep 
been practiced. 

Under faulty management, such as 
allows repeated trampling and heavy 
packing of the soil, the best and strong- 
est forage plants may be destroyed in 
two or three seasons. To correct this 
evil may take many years of the most 
careful management. 

Where the plants are much weak- 
ened by overcropping, the buds at the 
plant’s crown remain dormant, or in 
the more severe cases, die, so that only 
an occasional leaf shoot is produced 
to elaborate food and nourish the 
plant: However, where a considerable 


For this reason grazing after seed 
maturity, and incidentally working the 
seed into the soil, results in revegeta- 
tion, both from seed and from root- 
stocks. 

From the all-important viewpoint of 
keeping the -forage plants physiologi- 
cally strong at all times it is evident 
that in order to handle grazing lands 
judiciously it is necessary to crop the 
forage at a time in the season when 
growth and reproduction will not be 
interfered with too seriously. 
ever, there must be a proper business 
balance between the time at which the 
forage is utilized and the time at 
which it is actually needed and is palat- 
able and nutritious. At first thought 


How- 
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these two conditions would seem to 
conflict more or less and to compli- 
How- 
ever, if proper precautions are taken 
the range may be kept in a high state 
of productivity at all times. 

Few plants even when grazed closely 
are permanently weakened if cropped 
early in the season for only one or two 
years. Repeated close and early graz- 


cate the management equation. 


ing, on the other hand, is a certain 
means of the destruction of all plant 
life. 

Through the application of the de- 
ferred and rotation grazing system the 
vitality of the vegetation may be re- 
tained very well, provided, of course, 
the number of stock grazed is not ex- 
cessive. 

In using the plant “indicators” as a 
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FIG.2. BEOGROUND USED FOR SEVERAL SUCCESSIVE YEARS 
SHOWING ZONES OF VEGETATION AND RANGE DEPLETION 


MM) vetiow erush ana Neeate Gress 
3 wountain craer 
guide to determine what part of the 
range is most in need of reseeding it 
is best to adopt some definite means 
of ascertaining the changes that are 
taking plant 
Probably the most reliable way of do- 
ing this is to select and stake a few 


place in the cover. 


plots, say two to four rods square, 
typical of the allotment as a whole. 
Here the main indicator 
be listed and their relative abundance 
or density noted. In this way reliable 
comparisons may be made in the fu- 
ture. Where more accurate 
are desired, it is preferable, of course, 
actually to make a map of the plant 
cover over the plot for future com- 
parison. 


plants may 


results 
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AUCTIONS FOR NEW MEXICO 
WOOLS 
No wools have sold in New Mexico 
except a few clips that were 
50 cents. The 
disposition of growers here is to pool 
their wools at the proper concentra- 
tion centers throughout the state and 


thus far, 
contracted at around 


hold auction sales, the growers retain- 
ing the right to reject all bids. It is 
the belief of many that New Mexico 
wools, which are mostly fine and fine 
mediums, will bring fancy prices this 
year, since sheep are in the best con- 
dition they have been in for many 
years. 
Though we are in need of rain, 
sheep will do well yet for some time 
and we are producing the largest per- 
centage of lambs that has been pro- 
duced in New Mexico for many years. 
PRAGER MILLER, 
Roswell, New Mexico. 





BIG SHEEP COMPANY FORMED 


The Yellowstone Sheep Company, 
capitalized at $2,000,000, was recently 
incorporated at Billings, Montana. The 
members are F. W. Tubbs, Chicago, 
president; William Rea, Jr., 
vice-president ; J. O. Sinclair, Billings, 
secretary-treasurer; T. G. Story and 
Lester B. Work, Bozeman. 


sillings, 





LOSSES HEAVY ABOUT CASCADE 





When writing to you a month ago, 
| had forgotten the saying, “Cheer 
Since 
the 
wake of another, with but one or two 


up, the worst is still to come.” 


then one storm has followed in 
There is no more 
grass now than a month ago. Alfalfa 


hay is quoted at $50 a ton and there 


days of sunshine. 


is none to be had at that price. Blue 
joint is priced at $45 and slew joint 
at $40, with the latter about the only 
thing left on the market. 

A real northwest blizzard is raging 
at this time (April 21st). 
crop for April will be nil. 
ceived reports of lambs three and four 
weeks old dying by the hundreds for 
Want of milk. 


The lamb 
I have re- 


I have also heard of 
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ewes dying so fast that the owners 
cannot get help enough to skin them. 

[ said a month ago the wool growers 
would need $1 per pound for wool to 
break want to correct that 
statement by saying we will need about 
$4 for pelts to balance the ledger. 
There is no market for any kind of 


even. I 
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stock. If there were ever any buyers, 
they have taken the ground hog’s ad- 
vice and gone into their holes for six 
weeks. We have had enough moisture 
to last for the next three years, if we 
do not get a southwest wind tomorrow 
to dry it all up. 


C. R. TINTINGER, Cascade, Mont. 


California Lamb Appetite . 


California “just naturally” consumes 
a great deal of mutton—and especially, 
lamb. At least, this seems to be the 
almost unanimous opinion of men di- 
rectly engaged in the handling and dis- 
tribution of fresh meats on the coast. 

Various explanations are given for 
the Golden state’s insatiable lamb ap- 
petite. One of the most plausible seems 
to be that advanced by T. P. Breslin, 
manager of the Standard Packing Co., 
Los Angeles: 

“Los Angeles consumes three lambs 
to one beef, a very high average com- 
pared with the country at large,” said 
Mr. Breslin in a recent interview. “And 


Another explanation of California’s 
heavy lamb consumption is offered by 
a representative of Wilson and Co., 
who says that Los Angeles uses from 
4,500 to 5,000 lambs (not including 
mutton) a week, while San Francisco 
about 6,000 dressed car- 
think the reason Califor- 
nians are heavy lamb eaters,” he said, 


consumes 


casses. “I 


“is because the lamb that we get as a 
rule is superior in quality to any of our 
other meats. Even at a time like the 
present, when beef is comparatively 
cheap, and lambs have been bringing 
from 29 to 34 cents on the Los Angeles 
market (May 3, 1920), the people seem 








Half a Cent a Head For Each Lamb Marked was the Assessment of the Association for the Eat- 


More-Lamb Campaign. 


I shouldn’t wonder if it is because Cali- 
fornia formerly was one of the great- 
est mutton-producing sections of the 
world. Our lamb appetite may be a 
sort of heritage from the days of the 
dons. I shouldn’t wonder if it were 
largely a matter of habit among the 


Native’ Sons.” 


Taking the Tally in California 


to demand lamb and are willing to pay 
for it.” 

He went on to explain that most 
of the lamb consumed in California is 
produced here, a large percentage be- 
ing brought into the principal consum- 
ing centers by truck or short railroad 
hauls, so that it is in prime condition 
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for quick distribution to the rétailers, 
after killing and cooling. 

A butcher in one of the most fash- 
ionable suburbs of Los Angeles assert- 
ed not long ago that he has a much 
heavier demand for lamb than for 
pork. “In fact,” he said, “I frequently 
am without fresh pork for several days 
at a time, because there is little call 
for it. Beef and mutton, with ham 
and bacon, make up the bulk of my 
sales.” 

San Francisco restaurants are noted 
for their lamb dishes. Many of the 
chefs and maitres-de-hotel of the 
Golden Gate City were trained in Eng- 
land and France, where lamb is the 
meat of the epicures, and their skill, 
displayed in the preparation of such 
delicious lamb as is available to them 
in local markets, results in an ever-in- 
creasing demand at the best restaur- 
ants and hotels. 

Another explanation of California’s 
lamb consumption is that there are a 
great many wealthy residents in both 
the north and south—men with whom 
price is less an object than quality, 
and until recently, it must be admitted 
in all frankness, the quality of Cali- 
fornia beef has been a variable factor, 
sometimes very high, sometimes ex- 
tremely low. The wealthier Califor- 
nian, therefore, would rather pay a 
little more and be sure of uniform 
goodness. 

The conclusions to be reached after 
interviewing a number of meat dealers 
and sheep raisers familiar with the 
trade in different parts of the states 
may hold an object lesson for the wool 
growers and all others interested in 
increasing the consumption of lamb. 
In other words, there is a moral to 
this story; it may best be pointed by 
drawing a comparison. 

A modern merchandising and adver- 
tising concern, before attempting to 
create a demand for any product, 
makes sure that the means to supply 
that demand is ready to function. One 
of the greatest daily newspapers in 
the United States will not accept ad- 
vertising intended to create a demand 
for a new product until investigation 

(Continued on Page 30.) 
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Boston Wool Conditions 


Special] Correspondence 


During April two wool auctions 
were held in the Boston market, and 
the results were such as to constitute 
another evidence of the resiliency of 
the wool market as a whole and of the 
Boston market in particular. In point 
of time, the first held was the double- 
header auction of the United States 
government on April 8. Compared 
with the previous auction of the Gov- 
ernment, this successful 
than was foreseen, even by the most 
optimistic officials or members of the 
trade. Not only was there a strong 
upward trend in values developed in 
the bidding, but wools that were a 
drug in the preceding series, went off 
readily and at full prices. 


Was more 


Perhaps the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the situation, was the fact that 
so much wool was taken by dealers, 
for mill buyers were not particularly 
active. Indeed, there was little wool 
catalogued in the sale that they could 
use without some intermediate pro- 
cessing. Nor could it be fairly im- 
agined that the dealers who bought so 
freely had sufficient orders in hand to 
cover so much wool. According to 
trade opinion, much of this wool went 
to the combers and top makers, or to 
the scourers to be scoured and blended 
into mixtures that could be used by 
the woolen goods manufacturers. Nor 
could it be said that the renewal of 
buying interest was due to the im- 
proved character of the offerings, for 
such was not the fact. 

As an illustration of the “comeback” 
of the wool trade in regard to auctions, 
these typical cases may be cited. At 
the morning session, a dealer paid 46 
cents for a lot which was offered and 
withdrawn in March, and which he 
could have bought then at 36 cents. 
The way the California wools went off 
was a particular surprise to the trade. 
Dealers were astonished to find that in 
many cases the lots which they had 
marked to buy sold at prices far above 
their limits. 

To cite further, among the scoured 
wools, which by the way, sold much 


better than in any recent sale, four lots 
of South American carbonized bulk 
44s, which were offered in three lots 
in the March series and withdrawn be- 
cause a better bid than 38 cents could 
not be obtained, sold readily at 49 
cents, with good competition. Not all 
the results were like these, but for jl- 
lustration they will serve. All the 
California wools catalogued were sold, 
and of the scoured wools 98 per cent. 
Offerings of pulled wool were of a 
very and inferior character, 
yet over 51 per cent were sold. The 
few New Zealand crossbreds offered 
were all sold. 


shabby 


While the above auction had to do 
mainly with inferior wools, and there- 
fore the results were particularly en- 
couraging to those who have been pre- 
dicting continued prosperity to the 
wool industry, the results of the latest 
British auction, held April 29, were no 
less encouraging, though from an en- 
tirely different standpoint. On the 
latter occasion some of the finest 
wools grown anywhere in the world 
were offered and sold at tremendous 
prices. Not only were the wools noted 
for the fineness of their fibre, but 
many lots were free, sound, and well 
grown. 


It is well understood in the wool 
trade that Sydney and Brisbane wools 
—all the wools in the sale being of that 
description—are somewhat inferior to 
Melbourne and Geelong wools, yet 
even with this reservation, 
were little inferior to the best previ- 
ous British auction, that held January 
21. While such a treatment may mean 
little or much, according as one has 
opportunity for comparison, it may be 
illuminating to say that the top clean 
price at the sale of April 29 was $2.83, 
compared with $2.86 January 21. The 
higher figure was paid for a lot of Gee- 
long 70s to 80s, super weft wool, and 
the other for Sydney 80s and up 
ward, extra combing fleece. Analyz- 
ing the results of the sale, 
it may be said that all good combing 
Merinos sold well and at full prices, 


results 


last 
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but clothing .and weft wools, went 
hard, the bulk of the withdrawals be- 
ing from wools of that class. 

Even the 3,000 bales of crossbreds, 
added after the rest of the catalogue 
had been decided sold better 
than the same or similar wools in the 
Altogether, the with- 
drawals for the day were 2,278 bales, 
though some of the crossbreds were 
sold at private sale after the close of 
the auction. 


upon, 


previous sales. 


While the Sydney wools brought the 
better prices, 106 lots out of 177 show- 
ing a clean cost of $2 or better, and 23 
lots $2.40 and better, there was no lack 
of interest in the Brisbane wools. The 
best lots of the latter sold at $2.25 to 
$2.54 clean, 47 lots selling at over $2. 
Considerable interest attached to the 
Brisbane lots, from the fact they were 
largely made up of wools that were 
included in the 200,000 bales due this 
country in the contract between the 
United States and British govern- 
ments, and which was cancelled after 
the armistice was signed. 

Samples of these wools were drawn 
in Australia and shipped to this coun- 


try, and the wools themselves were 
ready to ship when action was _ sis- 
pended. Arriving here, the samples 


were stored at the Army Supply Base 
at South Boston, and presumably for- 


gotten. When the steamer Armagh 
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was started on her way with the last 
of the 50,000 bales which completed 
the official allotment for the Boston 
auctions, some of these wools were 
included in her cargo. She was de- 
layed, but as the auctioneers were 
anxious to include some of these wools 
in the last sale, the samples were res- 
urrected, with the assistance of the 
Government officials, placed on show, 
and sold as the steamer with the actual 
shipment was coming up the harbor to 
her dock. 

Outside of the auctions, compara- 
tively little has been done in the local 
market during the past month. The 
discrepancy between the fine and me- 
dium grades of both foreign and do- 
mestic wools has been as pronounced 
as ever. While there has been no re- 
cession in the fine grades, especially 
for wools showing good staple, it is 
equally true that three-eighths-blood 
wools are no higher, and quarter- 
bloods are possibly a little lower than 
they were a month ago. 

The demand has been largely for 
fine wools, as manufacturers have sold 
the goods which require such stock to 
manufacture. Occasional buying spurts 
in both the three-eighths-blood and 
quarter-blood grades have been noted, 
but not enough to clean up the stocks 
Reports are heard from 
time to time that manufacturers are 


held here. 
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getting ready to show sample lines in 
which medium and crossbred wools 
have been largely used, but thus far 
they have not materialized in a way to 
put heart into the holders of such 
grades. 

Consequently it is not at all difficult 
to find a reason why dealers are not 
interested in buying the new clip.wools 
where they run mainly to the medium 
grades. Offerings of these grades are 
a burden from the old clip, and while 
it is recognized to be well-nigh impos- 
sible to operate with the usual free- 
dom without acquiring more or less 
medium wool, the shrewdest men in 
the trade are going slowly. Fine 
wools, especially French combing or 
staple clips, are what is wanted, and 
the way that the early-shorn wools of 
that description are selling in the West 
sufficiently indicates the attitude of 
the Eastern dealers in the matter. 

It is difficult to get a correct idea of 
what is going on in Western primary 
markets at this end of the line, at 


least until more or less time has 


elapsed, and those nearer the scene of 


action can more easily form a correct 
idea of the situation. Yet it may be 
interesting to note that the price re- 
ported paid by the Union Wool Com- 
pany for the Jericho (Utah) wools, 71 
cents, is considered altogether too 
high by the unsuccessful bidders. 














The Shearing Plant at Jericho, Utah—The Sale of 250,000 Pounds of Fine Wool at 71 cents on April 26, Set the Pace for Utah Wools, Four Bids 
Being About 70 cents. 
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In the best fleece wool sections of 
Ohio, going prices as suggested by the 
growers are about 60 cents for me- 
dium and $1 a pound for the best fine 
wools. Some of the largest handlers 
of fleeces are refusing to pay these 
prices, and prefer to wait awhile be- 
fore buying their usual quota. One 
leader, who in other years has_ been 
relied upon to aid in fixing prices at 
the opening of the season, claims to be 
doing nothing. How long he and his 
partners can keep out of the field is a 
question, but his attitude shows the 
uncertainty that exists in the minds of 
the ablest wool men, and in differing 
degree is true in Territory wool coun- 
try as well as in the fleece wool sec- 
tions. Nor do the men taking this at- 
titude feel particularly pessimistic re- 
garding the future. They say it is a 
time to be prudent, that’s all. 





MOVING TEXAS WOOL 





San Angelo, Texas, wools are re- 
ported by the San Antonio Express as 
bringing 72 cents a pound. “Wool nev- 
er before brought more than 64 cents a 
pound, but almost 100,000 pounds sold 
here this week at 72 cents and some 
predict that $1 a pound will be paid be- 
fore the season is over. Growers at 
Sonora on Wednesday declined 90 
cents for their fleece wools, indicating 
that the trend of the market is up- 
ward. The bulk of the wool is yet to 
be sold. West Texas will probably 
be sold. West Texas will probably pro- 


duce 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 pounds.” 





WESTERN WOOL EVENTS 


Oregon wool growers took a_ long 
step forward at a meeting of their as- 
sociation held in Portland on April 20 
to consider the wool situation. 
decided to concentrate their wools at 
Portland for sale by the three com- 


It was 


mission houses having warehouses 
there. 

Public auction sales will be held, 
commencing the latter part of May. 
Most of the large Oregon clips are 
included in this arrangement. 

The Cunningham Sheep and Land 


Company, Pilot Rock, Oregon, refused 
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an offer of 62 cents for their large clip 
and will consign it for sale in the Port- 
land series. 

Nevada largely been 
sold, prices ranging mainly from 50 to 
57 cents for the better clips running 
almost entirely fine. One of the large 
and extra good clips containing 75 per 
cent of half-blood and finer grades is 
reported as having been sold recently 
at 60 cents. 

Several fine clips in southern Utah 
brought from 57 to 60 cents in early 
sales. 

Seventy-one cents was paid for a 
pool of 250,000 pounds of fine wool sold 
at Jericho, Utah, on April 26 by the 


. 


wools have 
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THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


i 


nt Ut ies 


I believe in the United States 
of America—a Government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people, whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a re- 
public; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States, a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable; es- 
tablished upon these principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity, for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 





I therefore believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it; to sup- 
port its Constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag, and to 
defend it against all enemies. 


TT 
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PLL LLL 


sealed bid plan. The same pool was 
sold on April 15, 1919, at 45 cents. 
This year’s pool contained about 90 per 
cent of half-blood and finer with suf- 
ficient length to grade as French 
combing and staple. These wools were 
of especially good character and 
length for that locality and were esti- 
mated to shrink around 62 per cent. 
On this basis, these wools would cost 
not less than $1.90 per scoured pound 
laid down in Boston. Fine clothing 
wool in that market is now quoted up 
to $1.85 per scoured pound and _ fine 
staple, $2.00 to $2.15 per scoured 
pound. 

At Kansas City a number of con- 
signed lots. of half-blood and fine wool 


_ 
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have brought from 62 to 70 cents per 
pound Wool 
Commission Co. 

California wools to the value of 
$2,000,000 are to be pooled for consign. 


ment to commission houses. 


through the Mustion 





WASHINGTON GROWER STRONG 
FOR CONSIGNING 

We will commence shearing at our 
Grand Dalles ranch on the 30th of this 
month and will shear about 4,500 head 
of sheep. As has been our custom for 
several years past, we will ship all of 
our wool to Portland as soon as we 
have finished shearing. 

The writer attended the National 
Wool Grower’s Convention at Salt 
Lake and also the Washington Wool 
Grower’s Convention at Walla Walla 
and was greatly interested in_ the 
discussion and ensuing resolutions rel- 
ative to consigning wool to warehouse 
companies who handle wool on a con- 
mission basis only. 
in sympathy with 
which tends to concentrate the 
produced by the 
warehouses where it is sold purely on 
its merits direct to the manufacturers 
and believe it will result in a great sav- 
ing to the sheepmen. 


We are heartily 
any movement 
wool 


wool growers in 


We have backed up our ideas along 
these lines by consigning every pound 
of wool-we owned for the past three 
years. In 1917 we consigned about 
350,000 pounds and in 1919 about 200, 
We 
fully as important to consign our wool 


000 pounds of wool. believe it 
as we do to consign our lambs and 
mutton sheep to a stock vards where 
there is an open, competitive market. 
We contend that the man who sells his 
lambs at home bases his selling pric 
on the market quotations established 
at the nearest stockyards and although 
he did not ship his stock to that mar 
ket, he was indirectly benefited by that 
market’s existence. Why not get @ 
direct benefit from that market by 
shipping to it and giving it suppor 
The same argument holds true rela 
tive to wool. 
Yours respectfully, 


NORTHWEST SHEEP CO. 
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ANOTHER SHORT CUT THAT LED 
NOWHERE 


Since our last issue the denim craze 
has come and gone. Common sense 
has overhauled the overall movement. 
As a protest against the high price of 
clothing it was a fiasco. As was 
pointed out shortly after the inception 
of the first “clubs,” a 
could come from wearing one’s old 
clothes, but that did not smack of the 
The 


clothing prices wanted to object aud- 


saner protest 


spectacular. objectors to high 
ibly and “overalls” would carry across 
the country on Associated or other 
than “old 


clothes.” News had to be made to get 


press wires far better 
The net re- 


sult of the movement was to raise the 


the movement in print. 


price of workmen’s garments to such 
an extent that numerous protests from 
labor organizations were registered. 
Readjustment between incomes and 
their purchasing power is desired by 
all. It cannot come by any one or any 


doen clubs or movements. Buying 
only what is necessary and_ greater 
study of the make-up and value of 


What is bought will help. Added to 
this the courage to wear or use what 
answers the purpose even though not 
of the very latest style, and courage 
to be old-fashioned enough to 
hard and steadily, these will bring us 
into adjustment with conditions of a 
remade world. 


work 
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EXTENDING OUR LAMB MARKET 
the American 


appetite for lamb need not disturb the 
minds of producers of cattle and swine. 


The development of 


Those two classes of stock have had 
a very unsatisfactory winter’s market 
with depressed prices continuing in the 
face of materially lessened slaughter. 
At the same time, increased killing of 
sheep and lambs has been accompanied 
by steady prices and ready outlet for 
all the product. The war _ trade 
brought a stimulus to beef and pork 
production, but its only contribution to 
the lamb producer was a mistaken and 
widespread suggestion to the public to 
let all the lambs come to a ripe old age. 

The discontinuance of shipments to 
Europe, occasioned by ships being 
placed on routes to sources of supply 
in the Southern Hemisphere and dis- 
couraged by exchange rates, greatly 
increased amounts of beef and pork for 
consumption. Having had no 
foreign or military outlet, the lamb 


home 


market continued on its way with no 
need for readjustment to post armis- 
tice (we are still at war) conditions. 
The beef and pork raisers will come 
Even should our 
people continue on a lighter meat diet 


back into their own. 


than formerly the increase of popula- 
tion will make an outlet to equal pro- 
duction, though it seems probable that 
recent marketings are at the expense 
of future production. With improve- 


ment in exchange rates and normal 
conditions on the continent, exporting 


can be resumed. 


The turning to a larger use of lamb 
and mutton was in fact somewhat of a 
belated development. 
unbiased students of meat production 
and of family economics have looked 


For many years 


for a wider appreciation on the part of 
our housewives of the economy of us- 
ing sheep meat. The development of 
our national appetite for bacon and 
ham obscured the delights as well as 
the economy of legs of lamb and mut- 
ton chops, English style. The Britisher 
at home and in his wide flung domin- 
ions remains true to his roast beef, but 
holds his cold roast mutton 
lamb above the porcine diet, the pro- 


and his 
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duction of which must remain in sub- 
ordinate place outside the American 
cornbelt. 

During the war, value considered, 
lamb was lower than other meats. It 
is still not out of line, the attractive- 
ness and economy of light weight legs 
and boned shoulders being recognized 
by the patrons of the butcher shops. 
Despite talk of our population’s spend- 
ing like holidaying seamen, many fam- 
ilies are feeling the pinch of hunger 
and with a fixed low allowance for 
meat, necessarily ‘buy smaller 
weights than can be obtained from 
heavier animals. 

It behooves the sheep raisers to 
continue their fruitful work of last 
year in bringing to the minds of our 
people the true value of lamb and in 
helping local distributors properly to 
serve themselves and their patrons in 
economical cutting and modern meth- 
ods of merchandising. 

Our assistant secretary contributed 
notably to this movement last year. 
He is again in Chicago and reports an 
active interest in the work on the part 
of concerns that were previously in- 
different. 


must 


There are many new oppor- 
tunities and the extent of the accom- 
plishment will depend upon the wool 
grower’s support of his own under- 
taking. 

PROSPECTS FOR CROSSBRED 
WOOLS 


of the trade to three- 
eighths and quarter-blood wools does 
not offer grounds for discouragement 
to men who have embarked in breed- 
ing a class of sheep that produces wool 


Indifference 


of those grades. Knitters are using 
their accustomed quantities of these 


grades and mills are trying their cus- 
tomers with samples built from these 
Their present 
largely lost sight of in the value of the 
finished fabric since labor and other 
manufacturing costs are so many times 
greater than the material itself. The 
change will come with change of styles 
and with lower costs in other branches 
of manufacturing, the low value of 
these wools will make their use more 
of an inducement. 


wools. lower cost is 
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SEVEN MONTHS’ WINTER IN 
WYOMING 





April, 1920, is history which is writ- 
ten in heavy letters of red ink for 
Wyoming stockmen. Its reading is 
not pleasant. It was the seventh 
month of a winter which has proved as 
severe and as expensive as the historic 
winter of 86. Then it was a-wiping 
out of live stock: now it is a loss of 
stock combined with an enormous feed 
bill. Stock, fed all winter on  high- 
priced hay and cake only to be smoth- 
ered in a snow drift causes an aggre- 
gate monetary loss proportionately as 
large as then. The present generation 
will undoubtedly in years to come date 
important events from the winter of 
19 and ’20, and the blizzard of April 
17th and 18th will be the outstanding 
feature of that winter. The storm of 
April 13, 1912, was severe and destruc- 
tive, but that of 1920 was no less so. 

Feed supplies exhausted, no 
grass, both sheep and cattle thin and 
in many cases worn out by the long 
winter, it was inevitable that consider- 
able loss must result from a protracted 
storm which did not clear up and per- 
mit the sun to shine until a new month 
was ushered in. There are individual 
instances of 40 and 50 per cent loss, 
while many report little or no loss in 
the storm, but the stockmen who had 
no loss had little stock. The storm 
was bad, but what made it worse was 
that it did not clear for practically two 
weeks. Lambing is beginning. Roads 
have been impassable so that neither 
supplies nor men could be sent to 
camps, and with sheep in thin flesh and 
short feed, the lamb crop is bound to 
be very short. 

Tight money has prevented much 
trading. Several prospective buyers 
ceased to want sheep after interview- 
ing their banker. One large outfit of 
very choice Merino ewes in northern 
Wyoming is reported sold to local 
parties at $19.50 per head, while an- 
other large outfit in eastern Wyoming 
has cleaned up at $17 to a party in the 
Basin country. Aside from these, few 
sales are reported. 


Practically all of the sheep shipped 


green 
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south for the winter have returned. 
Results are generally not altogether 
satisfactory. Most outfits lost 10 to 
25 per cent in the process. Railroad 
service continues abominable. In sev- 
eral instances heavy losses have oc- 
curred at unloading points. Sheep re- 


turning are in just fair shape, but no 
feed on the range is not helping mat- 
ters. Some who shipped to Nebraska 
points have incurred feed bills that in 
other years would have been consid- 
ered absolutely prohibitive; one party 
avers that he spent seven dollars per 
head for feed, which makes some ex- 
pensive sheep. 

In sections where shearing has ordi- 
narily begun by the middle of April, 
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Hunting the Sheltered Side of a,Sage” Brush 


weather conditions have delayed the 
proceeding two to three weeks. Rep- 
resentatives from Eastern wool houses 
appeared a week or two since but none 
seem eager for business. General fi- 
nancial conditions are not conducive to 
wild speculation, while growers have 
been too busy trying to save their 
sheep to talk wool. When the time 
comes that the wool is in the sack it 
will find a ready market at generally 
fair values. Buyers do not talk any- 
thing but fine wool this year; coarse 
grades are not yet wanted at anything 
like a living price. We have been re- 
liably informed that one large clip in 
west central Wyoming has been re- 


cently contracted at 57 cents, but it 
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must undoubtedly carry a sizable per. 
centage of coarse wool. There is little 
prospect of considerable contracting 
before shearing. 

April is gone and no one regrets jts 
passing. Many stockmen will remem. 
ber it for many a year. Here’s hoping 
May will continue as sunny and warm 
as the opening days. 

ROSCOE WOOD, 





MARKETING WOOL 





Dr. McClure said all that was to be 
said on marketing wool at the con- 


vention in Salt Lake City. He plainly 
told what ought to be done. Let the 
man who sells wool three hundred 


sixty-five days of the year sell it. Let 
the man who raises wool three hun- 
dred sixty-five days of the year raise 
it. 

The coming season will be the sixth 
consecutive year that Ranch 
Co. has shipped its wool to the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Co. The past five years have covered 
a period of rising markets and it has 
been fortunate for us that the sale oi 
these clips was delayed until the mills 
were ready to absorb them. 

The selling weight at Chicago in- 
creased over the receiving weight at 
Chicago these respective percentages: 
Seven-tenths, nine-tenths, four-tenths, 
two-tenths, and two and one-tenth. 
The prices net were 27.13, 30.44, 56.19, 
57.13, and 54.53 cents per pound. Be- 
ginning with the 1915 clip, the wools 
were sold April, 1916, Oct., 1916, Dec. 
1917, Dec., 1918, Sept., 1919. 

The wool was off high class Ram- 
bouillets. We have the habit of cot- 
signing and like to see others get it. 

S. F. RIGBY. 


Rigby 





LOSSES IN COLORADO 





Here in eastern Colorado we had 
very fine winter and our sheep were 
doing very well; but on April 11 we 
had a tremendous blizzard. We have 
had cold and stormy weather during 
the entire month of April and as a fr 
sult, losses in sheep and cattle average 
10 per cent for the month. 

WM. LANGE, Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 
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REGULATIONS FOR PORTLAND 
WOOL AUCTIONS 


The committee of wool growers ap- 
pointed by Jay H. Dobbin to confer 
with wool warehouse operators, made 
the following recommendations for 
handling wool at Portland warehouses 
than the Dock 
This report was agreed 
to by the Columbia Basin Wool Ware- 
house Co., the Portland Wool Ware- 
house Co. and Koshland Wool Co. 
The recommendations were adopted by 
the executive committee of the Ore- 
gon Wool Grower’s Association. 

1. No charge for transfer of wool 


—other municipal 


Warehouse. 


to warehouses. 

2. Storage charge to be 58c a bag 
for first month, and 20c 
thereafter. This change to include un- 


per month 
loading, weighing and marking sacks. 

3. Charge of Yc 
grading and baling. 


per pound for 

4. Insurance rates to be those ob- 
taining at individual warehouses. Bal- 
ing alone 30 cents per hundred. 

5. One-half cent a pound commis- 
sion to be paid for selling wools con- 
signed and sold at auction. One cent 
per pound commission to be paid on 
wools sold on consignment. 

6. No wool to be sold without own- 
er’s consent. 

7. We recommend that wools to be 
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sold privately be stored in the Mu- 
nicipal Dock Warehouse and sold un- 
der such arrangements as the owner 
may make. 

8. Advances on shipping receipts to 
be made on a reasonable basis but not 
to exceed 75 per cent of the estimated 
value of the Interest to be 
charged on the advance at current 
rates. 


wool. 


The above recommendations are 
made for such wool as will be sent to 
Portland for the sealed bid sales that 
will be held every two weeks starting 
May 25. 

Wool stored in the Municipal Dock 
Warehouse may be entered and sold at 
such sales under arrangements made 
with the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation. information on 
storage, insurance and 
selling may be had on application to 
the secretary, Mac Hoke, Enterprise, 


Complete 
charges for 


Oregon. 





RESTING EASY BUT CAN’T QUIT 


[ sold my sheep last fall and so far 
[ have not regretted my action. In- 
deed, I have decided to let them alone 


for another six months. They are 
asking from $20 to $22 for ewes 


around here and even that price will 
not bring them out. So far there are 
no offers for wool here, other than $2 











Some Rambouillets of the Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, for the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. 
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per head on consignment. They are 
still feeding $40 hay and the grass is 
barely beginning to come. A poor 
wool and lamb crop is an assured 
thing. 

J. H. ROSS, Emigrant, Mont. 





THREE DOLLAR SPREAD ON 
SHORN STUFF 


A practically uniform spread of 
about $3 per hundredweight has been 
maintained this season between 
wooled and shorn sheep and_ lambs. 
Skins have sold to good advantage so 
that with the rise in temperature buy- 
ers were partial to shorn stock. 

The average buyer pays little atten- 
tion to fleece, his education having 
been along meat lines, prompting him 
to concentrate on dressing percentage 
probabilities. Shearers on the other 
hand look to fleece values, paying a 
substantial premium on fine fleeces 
and refusing to consider stock wear- 
ing wool grading quarter-blood. Close 
attention to this has enabled them to 
make profits of $5 to $6 per head in 
the shearing operation. 

Clipped skins have sold this season 
at $2.25 each that formerly went at 
25@50 cents; wool skins at $4.50@5.00 
that not many years age were valued 


at $1.50@2.00. J.E.P. 





FEED AND LAMBING SHEDS PAY 


We docked 703 lambs from the first 
537 ewes that lambed and our lambs 
were never stronger than this year, 
showing the good effect of the cake we 
fed liberally all winter. The range 
men who are lambing out are losing 
lambs and ewes right along (April 20). 
Texas demand for rams _ continues 
strong and it seems impossible to sat- 
isfy it. 

W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah. 





SALE RAMS DOING WELL 


My sheep are doing well. My lamb 
crop is over 100 per cent and my rams 
are in good shape for the Salt Lake 
Sale. 

C. P. RAUP, Springfield, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 24.) 
shows that proper distribution has been 
arranged for. 

They have even gone so far as to 
create a special department to assist 
prospective advertisers in creating a 
before the 
advertisements are published. 

What has this to do with the Eat- 
More-Lamb campaign? That is what 
I asked a California member of your 
association. He would not allow his 
name to be quoted but his reply is 
worthy of serious thought: 


satisfactory sales system 


“The situation in California is per- 
haps the best answer to the question,” 
he said. “Here there has been less 
propaganda to increase the consump- 
tion of lamb than perhaps in any other 
state or section. Yet, California always 
has been, and now is, one of the great- 
est lamb-consuming centers. The rea- 
son is obvious. Our consumers have 
faith in the quality of our lamb; they 
recognize it as superior to other meats. 
They have not been frequently ‘stung’ 
by butchers who sold them aged ewe 
meat for lamb.” 

This sheep man concluded his argu- 
ment by pointing out the conditions 
existing in most Middle Western and 
Eastern consuming centers. “If the 
Chicago, or Kansas City, or Detroit, or 
Philadelphia goes to the 
butcher shop and asks for lamb she is 
as likely as not to receive a piece of 
aged ewe or even goat meat, so strong 
that it irritates the nostrils of the fam- 
ily and so tough that what good qual- 
ities it may possess are lost sight of. 


housewife 


“So I say that the thing for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association or 
any other body to do, while urging the 
people to ‘eat more lamb,’ is to take 
some steps that will assure the public 
of getting lamb when it is asked for 
at the retailer’s. To create a demand 
that can’t be satisfied is to arouse sus- 
picion and distaste that are not easily 
dispelled. Let us adopt a more far- 
sighted policy.” i ee 

(The question of goat carcasses be- 
ing marked as such by Federal meat 
inspectors is under discussion by the 
House Agricultural Committee in 
Congress.—Editor.) 
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YEARLING EWES NOT SOLD 


Over here in Oregon there are many 
thousands of ‘and 
wethers, as well as old ewes and their 
lambs, that still remain unsold. These 
sheep were held at high prices in the 
winter and it looked as if they would 
bring almost any kind of a price, but 
the shortage of money has put an end 
to all kinds of dealing. They can be 
bought now at considerably less than 
the price asked in March. Among 
these yearlings are some very high 
class Rambouillets. 


yearling ewes 


The lamb crop in Oregon is very 
short, I should say, not over 60 per 
cent of normal. Those who lambed 
in February and March saved a fair 
percentage, but losses in April and 
May lambs have been heavy. 

S. W. McCLURE, 
Pilot Rock, Ore. 





FROZEN LAMBS FAIL TO LOWER 
MARKET 





Nothing has been heard of the 
promised import of 150,000 frozen 
New Zealand lamb carcasses by the 
sritish government, which temporar- 
ily depressed the market six weeks 
ago, but the third week of April in- 
troduced to Boston trade 25,000 car- 
casses of New Zealand stuff owned by 
Armour. This was.worked into dis- 
tributive channels, mixed with frozen 
domestic product gradually, exerting 
no disturbance. Heretofore frozen 
stuff has been unpopular, but in this 
instance the market did not appear to 
realize what it was digesting. At 33 
@35 cents per pound, this shipment is 
credited with making substantial 
profit for its owners, other importa- 
tions being en route to tide over the 
period of scarcity during May and the 
early part of June. J. E. P. 





LIGHT LAMBING IN IDAHO 


Idaho bids 
fair to be very The winter 
lambing did not average over 80 per 
cent at marking time. The cold 
weather and frequent snow 


The 1920 lamb crop in 
short. 


storms 


CO ee 
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during April and early May have killed 
late lambs by the thousands, so that it 
is doubtful if the range-lambed bands 
will average over 50 per cent. 

The late spring has retarded the 
growth of the early lambs, but if we 
have seasonable weather from now on 
Idaho lambs will be good enough to 


top the market as usual. E. R. M. 





LIGHT LAMBING IN YAKIMA 
SECTION 


Continued cold and rainy weather 
following the warm weather of Feb- 
ruary has given rise to almost uni- 
versal reports of heavy losses of lambs 
in the Yakima Valley, and it is esti- 
mated that an average of 100 per cent 
increase will prevail, instead of the us- 
ual 120 to 140 per cent. Another fac- 
tor affecting the situation is the con- 
dition of the early range, which after 
the dry winter furnishes little feed for 
the ewes and hence little milk for the 
lambs. Shearing of eastern Washing- 
ton range bands, which was 
several weeks 


delayed 
following the early 
work in winter camps, started with a 
rush when warm weather came, and 
200,000 ewes lost their wool within a 
few weeks. A general movement of 
bands toward the hills was _ started 
about May 1, though some were al- 
ready on the reserve by that 
Some contracts have been signed up to 
49 cents per pound, which is more than 
the average received last 
sheepmen generally show a tendency 
to hold their product in anticipation of 
higher prices. G. N. A. 


time. 


year, but 





GOOD WOOL AND LAMB CROP IN 
SOUTHERN IDAHO 


Generally speaking southern Idaho 
sheep have wintered well as nearly 
everybody feeds hay and grain. The 
wool clip is going to be good from 
present appearances. Early lambing 
is over and the percentage saved is 
high as February weather was very 
mild. March has been rather cold and 
stormy. The grass is just started 


(March 24) and not many sheepmen 
have turned out yet. With a few warm 
days we will have good feed. R. W. 
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KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 
IN APRIL 


The sheep market in the past month 
staged some very prominent features. 
Record prices and blizzards, together 
with crippled transportation were the 
main things that will be remembered 
by those who sought the April selling 
period. The record prices made dur- 
ing the month on the Kansas City 
market $20.85 for fed lambs, 
$21.75 for spring lambs, and $18.50 for 
Ewes sold up to $15 


were 


clipped lambs. 
and yearlings $18.50. While grass-fat 
wethers did not reach the trade at the 
high point they sold up to $13.60. 

The strike situation 
movement of 


the 
fat sheep to market, 
but it was only a small factor in caus- 
ing a decline that occurred just pre- 
ceding the middle of the month, and 
again at the close of the month. The 
slump in prices at the the 
month was due to the advanced sea- 
son and the fact that nearly all the 
At the 
close of the month, fed wooled lambs 
sold at $19 to $19.50, 
$16.50 to $17.50. The top price for 
spring lambs, $21.75, and clipped lambs, 


retarded 


close of 


fed lambs had been marketed. 


clipped lambs 


$18.50, was equal to the high record 
prices in the spring of 1918. Colorado 
feeding sections closed their winter 
feeding activities by moving out the 
last fed lambs in a blizzard. In some 
instances trains became stalled in snow 
drifts, and most of the consignments 
were held at feed lots 


for a longer period than usual. 


markets 
The 


two great feeding sections of Colorado 


near 


made good money this year on their 
feeder who handled 
both cattle and lambs stated that it 
took his lamb profits to pay his cattle 


fed lambs. One 


losses. 

With April ended the supply of fed 
sheep and lambs will offer grass-fed 
sheep and native and Southern spring 
lambs. The earliest Western grassers 
will not show up before August. The 


April 


Texas grass sheep offered in 


sold at $11.25 to $13.60 and _ goats 
brought $6.75 to $9.00. The Texas 


movement has been held in check by 
crippled railroad service, and reports 
from west Texas state that weather 
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has turned dry and larger marketing 


of sheep will follow in May unless 


rains come soon. 
Practically no trade developed in 
stock feeding and breeding sheep dur- 


ing the month, principally because 
none arrived. A good many orders 


for breeding ewes are held awaiting 
supplies and indications are that good 
ewes are going to be scarcer at mar- 
kets this year than last year. 

April sheep receipts at Kansas City 
were 116,600, or 48,000 less than in the 
same month last year, and about nor- 
mal for the fourth month in the five 
years preceding 1919. All central mar- 
kets reported sharp decreases in re- 
ceipts for the month, and the combined 
receipts at City, Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph in the 
155,000 


less than in the same period last year. 


Kansas 


four months this year were 
However, in the four months Kansas 
City receipts 
35,500. 


increase of 


a 


show an 





OMAHA’S APRIL MARKET 

The April trade in sheep and lambs 
has been subjected to a variety of in- 
fluences, including light receipts, a pe- 
riod of demoralized rail traffic, a more 
pronounced shortage of refrigerator 
cars, and several large importations of 
Australian and New Zealand mutton. 
Despite the many adverse conditions 
surrounding the market, prices were 
well maintained throughout the month 
and several record tops were regis- 
tered. 

Omaha receipts for the month were 
limited to 144,473 head, as compared 
with a total of 154,665 head the same 
Receipts the 
four-month period, January 1 to May 


month last year. for 
1, are substantially the same as for the 
same period last year. 


Aside from a seasonable representa- 


tion of shorn lambs in the supply, 
character of the run during April pre- 
sented no unusual features. Shorn 


lambs became more plentiful as_ the 
month progressed and at the close, this 
class of stock comprised from a third 


to a half of the receipts. Fat sheep 
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continue very scarce, this being espe- 
cially true of wethers and yearlings. 

The month’s top on light Mexican 
$20.85, established a 
new record for the season and with the 
exception of peak prices paid in April 
two years ago, this price stands as the 
highest on record at Omaha. The first 
shorn lambs received sold at a discount 
of about $3 under wooled grades but 
they are hardly more than $2 under 
wool skins at present, selling largely 
from $17.35 to $17.75. Choice wooled 
lambs have been working a little lower 
during the past week or two, $19.50 
best Mexicans. Good wooled 
ewes reached $15.25 recently with 
shorn ewes around $12.00@12.50. 

Trade in feeding and shearing stock 
is governed to a considerable extent by 
variations in the fat lamb market. 
Nearby shearing plants absorbed sev- 
eral thousand head of fieshy to fat 
wooled lambs during the month at 
prices much the same as those paid by 
packers for in between killers. Good 
shearing lambs are now quotable at 
$18.00@19.00, with feeders on 
the list, according to weight and qual- 
ity. The movement to feedlots and 
shearing plants for the entire month 
was limited to 17,745 head. 


wooled lambs, 


taking 


down 


Current quotations on the various 
classes of stock are about as follows: 


Lambs, good to choice....$19.00@19.50 


Lambs, fair to good. $18.25@19.00 
Shorn lambs: ................3 $17.00@17.75 
Shearing lambs 0. $18.00@19.00 
Cull lambs ...$14.50@17.50 
Yearlings 9 16.50@ 17.50 
Wethers . steaoad _..$15.00(@ 16.00 
Ewes, good to choice.........$14.25@14.75 


Ewes, fair to good... $13.50@14.25 
..$11.50@12.50 


Shorn ewes 





TEXAS SHEEP RUNNING 


Grass sheep came from Texas grass 
late in April, reporting at Fort Worth 
in considerable numbers, but not suf- 
ficient to do their usual price-breaking 
stunt. They sold at $12.00@12,50 and 
were shipped by the thousand to Chi- 
cago, filling in a scarcity period ac- 


J.E.P. 


ceptably. 
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GRAZING ALLOWANCES ON NATIONAL FORESTS FOR 1920 FO 
Number of stock authorized Yearlong Number of stock authorized Yearlong 
Cattle Sheep rates (Cents) Cattle Sheep rates (Cents) 
Forest Horses Goats Cc. Bi. S&G Forest Horses Goats Cc. : S&G 
7 
Disrtict 1 La Sal (3) . .. . —24,000 — 35,000 100 25 5 
Lemhi (5) ... . —17,700 +- 69,500 120 150 30 anc 
Absaroka. . . . . — 7,000 — 70,000 100 125 25 Manti. . . . 225600 128'000 120 7H 30 
Beartooth (5) . . + 5,300 — 43,350 100 125 25 Minidoka (5) . . —23,400 + 79,400 120 150 30 gra 
Beaver head (5) —26,775 —120,700 100 125 25 Nevada (5)... . + 6,500 — 48,000 100 125 25 ; 
Bitterroot . . ° 4,500 — 66,000 100 125 25 Payette (5) . - +12,600 +117,500 120 150 30 in 
Blackfeet. .... 1,500 — 15,000 80 100 20 Powell-Sevier (5). +18,600 +106,000 100 125 25 
Cabinet. ..... 2,400 25,000 80 100 20 Salmon (5)... . —14,500 — 86,000 100 125 25 1 
Clearwater. ...-— 250 + 50,000 80 100 20 Sawtooth (5)... 11,200 —260.000 120 150 30 
Coer d’Alene.. . 1,000 20,000 80 100 20 Targhee (5) . . . +36,400 234,000 120 150 30 all 
*Custer-Sioux (5c) —-28,650 — 5,550 120 150 30 2eton .. . - + + $138,250 20,000 120 150 30 of 
Deerlodge (5) . . 17,580 51,800 100 125 25 Toiyabe (5) . . . —23,000 + 24,200 100 125 25 9 
Flathead. ... . 1,200 + 5,000 80 100 20 Uinta (5) . . . . —88,500 194,000 120 150 30 the 
Gallatin. . . . . + 6,240 — 45,100 120 150 30° Wasatch (5). . . —13,000 + 61,500 120 150 30 
Helena . . + 18,250 — 58,500 100 125 25 Weiser (5) . . . . —12,600 — 62,000 120 150 30 the 
Jefferson (5) - + +22,700 ¥ ig ee — a 25 Wyoming (5) . . +14,800 —219,000 120 150 30 
Kaniksu. . od 650 + ,000 ; 2 ri 
Kootenai. . . + 3,650 ns 35,200 3° 190 20 District 5 
- — 9,650 — 41,2 2 = 
=. Ciark. 7 17000 + 51,000 80 100 29 Angeles (5c)... 4100 ...... 120 150 30 pe: 
Madison (5) . . .. —29,250 —135,000 120 150 30 California (5) . . — 7,850 50,000 120 150 su for 
Missoula. .... — 9,550 — §,000 100 125 25 Cleveland (5) . . 1,800 4,800 120 150 30 
Nezperce .... . —12,825 —— 94,100 120 150 3 Eldorado (5). . . = 11,725 21,200 140 75 35 ply 
Pend Oreille ae OM — 25,600 80 100 20 Inyo (5). .... 8,675 — 49,200 140 175 35 ig 
Selway + Py a ee 3,390 is 52/000 80 100 20 Klamath (5)... 10,250 32,000 100 125 25 ot 
St too. ee "400 32°000 80 100 20 Lassen (5) . . . +14,200 42,000 120 150 30 ; 
, i De lean = Modoc (5) . . . . —89,100 — 57,250 120 150 30 wi 
Mono (5)... . + 6,000 + 87,000 140 175 35 
District 2 Plumas (5) . . . —15,800 — 87,800 140 175 $5 W 
Sccame coe (5) ak yo + eye Le 150 30 we 
Arapaho (5)... +e 28,500 100 125 25 equoia (5c) . . . —29,6 — 5,2 175 35 
Battlement (5c) . +49,2 10,000 100 125 25 Shasta (5) .... 12,500 + 37,000 120 150 30 Wz 
Bighorn (5) . ; £47.53 35 —126,100 120 150 30 Sierra (5) . - « —17,640 — 46,200 140 175 35 : 
Black Hills (5c) - +31,035 7,450 100 125 25 Stanislaus (3) . . +20,700 + 19,300 140 175 35 
Cochetopa (5) - « +20,850 + 76,100 100 125 25 Tahoe (5)... . +10,900 55,000 140 175 35 
Colorado . . . « —22,200 + 11,500 100 125 25 Trinity (5)... « . 13,050 — 23,100 100 125 25 
Durango (5). . . +13,775 — 95,500 100 125 25 sh 
Gunnison (5). . . +38,025 + 51,750 25 District 6 fo 
Harney (5c)... ik | Bee ee 10 25 25 és 7 . ys x = c 
Hayden (5s)... 7 7,400 —141,200 100 125 25 pd ag a 1,020 — ree - se 30 be 
1eian os . 8 oo — so, 2U ot 3 
ane * stealinas Sopris —26,205 — 93,370 100 125 25 Columbia (5). . . + 1,500 + 17,600 120 150 30 m 
Leadville (5). . . —12,600 +110,000 100 125 25 Colville (5) . . . + 8,500 oped 120 150 30 
Medicine Bow (5). —11,650 — 55,900 100 125 25 Crater (5). - + —16,000 — 19,250 120 150 3 cr 
Michigan. 1,250 3,300 100 125 25 Deschutes (5) - « +10,300 -= so a 150 ro 
} seeds SOG —§« -aveccis 100 125 25 Fremont (5). . . —12,500 — 94,000 2 150 30 
sternal (5). : : ——e — 51,150 100 125 25 Malheur (5)... 32,000 —100,000 120 150 30 at 
Nebraska... ‘ 415,500 iar 150 187 37.5  Minam (5)... . +15,100 — 69,000 120 150 30 
Pike (5). . . —19,300 24,500 100 125 25 Ochoco (5) . . . +20,300 + 87,000 120 150 4 
Rio Grande (5). . —24,100 284,000 100 125 25 ae (5). . +e “1 — ane 150 30 = 
- +30,65 — 88,520 100 125 25 Olympic ..... 2,50 : 125 25 
Routt (5s) . - eter a1 see 100 138 25 Oregon (5) . + 4.650 + 26,140 100 150 30 ; 
a sone (5). - wee > "900 100 125 25 Rainier (5) 7,700 56,000 120 150 30 ? 
2 9299 9 3 y € 2 & -« ’ — 4 ; is 
meee ce” * * trae 17800 100 125 23 Santiam (5). . : — 300 — 18,000 120 150 30 
Shoshone (5). . +14,650 + 78,000 antl v 100 198 es ar 
Uncompahgre (5). +34,750 — 57,250 100 125 25 Siskiyou. .... + 4,500 + 17,750 0 25 25 
Washakie (5) . . +13,150 + 52,200 100 125 25 Siuslaw ~ 6 « - — 1,450 7,000 100 ass 26 w 
Thi ive 28 42 100 125 25 noqué ie. i aa 7,2 15( 3 
White River (5). +42,800 ait , * —-Umatilla (5). 2 | —10,000 — 55,000 120 150 30 st 
Umpqua (5). ... 1,400 — 7,400 120 150 30 
District 3 Wallowa (5) .. . —-25,300 — 60 on = : 0 30 a 
Washington... 250 5,0 2 ) 20 
Apache (5). . . . —47,000 — 55,500 100 125 25 Wanaha (5)... . —12,600 — 97,000 120 150 30 g1 
Carson (5s) .. . +11,950 +155,350 100 125 25 Wenatchee (5s) . 950 66,000 120 150 30 A 
Coconino (5). . . —47,000 94,000 100 125 on Whitman (5) . . . —11,900 —104,300 120 150 30 ti 
Coronado (5c). . -+-55,000 — 8,800 100 125 5 
Crook (5c). . . . +32,600 + 4,900 re za 4 District 7 of 
Datil (5). ... . 56,000 147,000 100 25 ee ‘a - 20 ; 
Gila (5). . . . . —57,600 13,100 100 125 > gee. -.-- ae vos ri a H In 
Lincoln (5). . .. +34,000 — 23,600 100 125 25 fos * oe 1972 30 100 20 - 
Manzano (5) . . . +12,000 ae ae 136 250086 Wichita... . 2 24,710 gto. 150 187 37.5 
Prescott (5). . . +69,400 68,500 js Po 25 : oe 2 " al 
Santa Fe (5) . ps 18,000 121,000 5 25 
Sitgreaves (58) . — 9,000 — 58,500 100 125 25 Purchase Areas ; be 
Tonto (5c) . . . . —63,300 eae 100 338 25° Alabama. . . i 86 ee 150 200 45 
Tusayan — #. 28,900 75,200 100 125 25 Cherokee- Georgia. 3,800 1,000 150 200 = 
Monongahela. .. = 100 age — rH b 
Natural Bridge. . oe ° = weeps 2 9 ; 
District 4 Pisgah- 550 150 200 45 
gah-Boone + 1,000 5 ne ° 
200 45 
Ashley (5)... . 11,000 100,000 100 125 25 rpg > eas < z se 750 pees _ tl 
Boise (5). . . - - + 6,050 tae i ae 30 = White Top. - - . 1,000 "350 150 200 45 e 
Brid SS... + Sagi — 65, N most Sis , 300 45 
oe ag J esa. mag —127,800 120 150 30 Nantahala .... 710 430 150 { al 
Caribou (5) . . . —23,200 —279,000 120 150 30 
Challis (5) . - —_ 9,000 ee pape — pe o Cattle, Horses Swine Sheep, Goats Ww 
Dixie-Sevier (5) . +16,100 — 80, a 8 521,308 
Fillmore . . . . . —19,700 — 30,000 120 150 30 se * * ee pay 4 2'867°906 q 
Fishlake (5s) —18,200 — 64,400 120 150 30 ts 1914, . . .1,89 5, 8747 025 
“eG ’ a 30 1915. . . .1,983,775 64,040 »T47, 
Humboldt . .. . —54,300 283,000 120 150 vi 1916 2008 675 58990 3'597,689 
Idaho (5). . . . + 2,200 -+-132,000 120 150 30 a 1916. . . .2,008,675 58,990 500188 
Kaibab... . . — 8,100 5,000 100 125 25 va 1918. oe 3°359 402 51685 $°937.837 tz 
Legend: a » + « «2,359,402 ’ 8'845,607 
me 1919. . . .2,388,975 48, 885 554 982 al 
: 1920. . . .2,373,638 49,320 8, 5 
“5"—5-year permits authorized C&H and S&G. 
H Increase or decrease » 
~~ permits authorized for either Cattle (c) or in 1920 over 1919 —15.337 4.435 991,325 " 
: cane for Call 
| + or —indicates increase or decrease over 1919 figures. *Fees on Sioux Division are on basis of $1.00 per year for cattle p 
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FOREST GRAZING ALLOWANCES 
IN 1920 


The number of horses, cattle, sheep 
and goats which are to be allowed to 
graze on each of the National Forests 
in 1920 is shown on the opposite page. 

The difference between the totals for 
all the forests amounts to a decrease 
of 15,000 cattle and 291,000 sheep from 
the 1919 allowances. This decrease, 
the Forest Service states “was due 
principally to the recalling of the tem- 
porary permits issued during the war 
for the purpose of increasing the sup- 

With the close 
been 


ply of meat and wool. 
of the war we have gradually 
withdrawing these temporary permits 
wherever, in our opinion, the ranges 
were too heavily grazed and damage 
was likely to follow.” 


The total number of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine grazed is also shown 
for each year since 1913. The num- 
ber of sheep allowed for 1920 is 33,000 
more than in 1913 and there is an in- 
crease of cattle during the seven years 
amounting to 520,000. 


The changes in the number of per- 
mittees is also very significant. In 
1913 there were 22,032 cattle permits 
and 5,434 for sheep. In 1920 there 
were 32,528 for cattle and 6,624 for 
sheep. There has been an increase of 
20 per cent in the number of persons 
grazing sheep on the forests and prac- 
tically no change in the total number 
of sheep. The increase of 28 per cent 
in the number of cattle grazed during 
seven years has been accompanied by 
an increase of 47 per cent in the num- 
ber of permits for cattle. 


So much feeling has been occasioned 
by increased permits for cattle that 
the following statement from the For- 
est Service is worthy of study to gain 
an understanding of the regulations 
under which the local officers are re- 
quired to work. 


“Under the rules laid down to main- 
tain grazing on the National Forests, 
an applicant coming in Class A must 
be given a grazing permit so long as 
such can be done without cutting other 
permittees below the limit established 
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for their respective forests. These 
Class A applicants must be accommo- 
dated regardless of whether their pur- 
pose is to graze cattle or sheep. The 
increase in the number of cattle 
grazed has been mainly due to the 
granting of permits to such applicants. 

“It is the policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice not to make reductions upon sheep 
to take care of cattle or upon cattle to 
take care of sheep, except where the 
conditions are such that this action 
seems necessary in order to meet eco- 
nomic conditions in the 


volved. 


region in- 

“The fundamental reason for the in- 
crease in cattle permits is due to the 
fact that out of 100 new settlers on 
homesteads secured under public land 
laws, 99 of them will want to graze a 


few head of milk cows, work horses, 
and their offspring during the sum- 
mer months while they are raising 


On the other 


hand, men entering the sheep business 


crops on their farms. 


can no longer be pioneers, start in on 
raw land and build up their herds. 
The result of this situation is, there- 
fore, that as the regions about our for- 
ests are settled by the new men they 
clamor for permits for their cattle and 
horses, which as far as possible are 
taken care of through reductions on 
the permits of larger holders of this 
class of stock. 

“Here and there, however, these re- 
ductions have reached the point where 
they can no longer be made from an 
economic point of view and it is neces- 
sary to make reductions on the sheep 


permittees.” 
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GRAZING LAND FOR SALE. 


3,500 acres of exceptionally good 
summer range 20 miles east of Salina, 
Utah, and within Fishlake National 
Forest. All under good fence and one 
mile north of Salina-Emery Automo- 
bile Road. Land lies in solid body. 
Will support better than 2,000 head of 
sheep during summer season. A real 
bargain and worth far more than the 
low price indicates. For quick sale, 
$12 per acre, very easy terms. 

MATTSSON BROTHERS, 
Salina, Utah. 











RAMBOUILLET EWES FOR SALE 
Three to four hundred young Rambouillet 
ewes, bred to Rambouillet rams. Delivery 
with wool on or off, before or after lamb- 
ing. Begin lambing May 12 to 15. Also 
forty range yearling rams. 

A. C. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can’t afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 














Salt Lake City.T7tah 





COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, NUT SIZE 
PEA SIZE, MEAL AND!CORN 


We are direct representatives of the 
Oil Mills in Texas, Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia. Many of our customers find 
they save money in ordering cake to 
arrive when teams are hauling wool to 
railroad, back loading with cake. Let 
us have your inquiries. Our prices are 
the lowest and all customers for past 
ten years satisfied. 


COLLINS BROKERAGE Co. 

Frank T. Collins, Manager 

(Across from Cullen Hotel) 
Direct representatives of the Mills 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices 

















EES’ 
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SHEARING RATES AND Husbandry,” for sale at $2.50. This is C 
Cattle Ranch For Sale AGREEMENTS said to be the best book of its kind on 
the market. 
The rate of 17% cents per head as. 
One of the best in the State of discussed in many of the state associ- * 
Nevada. 3,700 acres of valley ations’ meetings last winter has _pre- Buy ( 
farm land, all under fence; 3,400 vailed in most of the early shearing n 
acres Of mountain range land. elu To 
Sufficient water to insure crops. ae ; 
Splendid drinking water. Two [he agreement as approved by the . 
miles from town; 1,000 head of Wyoming and Utah conventions and ty It P 
Shorthorn stock cattle, 125 head accepted by the president of the Sheep a A 
ot tale sors Agar ee nag Shearers Union of America, included : ; g 
Te a the rate of 17% cents and board for Salt, like every other commodity, s 
itl hand nels ee is produced by different processes a 
Apply eit aed Mand or machine work and also and in many different grades. 
J. R. HARVEY CO. provided that the sheep owner should CAPELL SALT is produced from b 
have the right to discharge any shearer the rich brines at Salduro—in the | 
Paradise Valley, Nevada doing unsatisfactory work. It was heart of the desert—and the pro- s 
also provided that in the event of delay cess used insures a clean, sanitary F 
; \ aidilieiaiiiiiillias * alas product with the minimum of st 
through mus ste g saolebere. r 
owners and shearers, the head of the 
; elle lin a a Repeat orders are the best evi- r 
ee ee ee a ee dence of satisfied customers. Our te 
vestigation and use every reasonable books show that “once a user, 
effort to resume operations with a full always a booster.” Put your salt 4 
crew. requirements up to us. We CAN fe 
The Wyoming committee on shear- satisfy! | 
believe in pedigreed sheep ing recommended in addition that “A UTAH PRODUCT” ce 
: owners should enter into a contract ; m 
| 
and good Auto Tires. We with the crew, whereby the employer CAPELL SALT | sI 
offer for your first choice a is required to furnish a stated number 
registered thoroughbred tire of sheep within a stated period and also COMPANY si 
allowed to withhold one-third of the 609 Clift Bldg. bi 
in the contract price until completion of the Salt Lake City, Utah st 
shearing of all sheep covered by the st 
‘Extra Tested Racine =< : 
FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A to 
e LIGHT LAMB CROP AROUND PROFIT USE e 
Country Road Fabric UPTON, WYOMING K D . : 
j IC 
e e 99 —_ ¥ ri , reso ip of 
and Multi-mile Co The general weather conditions dur- . 
: ing bucking season were bad and the No. 1 : 
lamb crop will be poor. Wool crop 
: . , . : 2 NON-POISONOUS — NOT IN- fo 
With Racines on your car, si aenaged > —_ a bay _ JURIOUS. Instead of injuring ’ 
our tire troubles will dimin- ~~ eee ld ee ee ee ie 
4 : ” and there is not a break in the wool. with lime and sulphur, it has a 
ish. We suggest the proper The grass is just starting (April 23rd) beneficial effect—cleansing and he 
i i and as it is late, it will be good when stimulating. .KRESO DIP in- Si 
equipment in the Harness = @"¢: a sures a BETTER and MORE pe 
F weather conditions settle. I have PROFITABLE CROP OF I 
and Saddlery line to be the heard of no wool sales or payne: WOOL, as well as improving the 
oN; ae as yet, but prices will have to be high health of your sheep. USE 7 
Nigger Boy Brand. to pay feed bill. KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, di 
E. C. MULLIN, Upton, Wyo. HOGS AND CATTLE—Write us L. 
J. G. RE AD & BROS. for free booklet and prices. we 
fe 
COMPANY | SEND TO US FOR COFFEY’S BOOK ? Schramm-Johnson “i 
are ON SHEEP DRUGS th 
OGDEN, UTAH We still have copies of Peet. bos “a 5 Busy Stores Salt Lake City ati 
Coffey’s book, “Productive Sheep 
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CENTRAL OREGON CONDITIONS 


The writer has just returned from 
making a trip through the central 
Oregon country and visited the sheep- 
men in the vicinity of Bend, Powell 
Butte, Silver Lake and Paisley. Range 
conditions were found to be extremely 
poor on that date which was early in 
April. The cold spring had held the 
grass back, and but few bands of 
sheep had commenced to lamb here 
and were experiencing some difficulty. 
One band in the Silver Lake country 
had already lambed and a very fair av- 
erage lambing had been made. At 
Paisley, Murphy Brothers were just 
starting to lamb in the sheds, and in 
this sheltered valley were having good 
results. O’Callaghan Brothers regis- 
tered Rambouillets had already lamb- 
ed, but the range bands will not lamb 
for a month yet. 


There was no great amount of hay 
carried over in this section and in fact 
many stockmen report that they were 
short their actual requirements. 

At the present time there is not a 
silo in Lake County to our knowledge, 
but on this trip several silo and live 
stock meetings were held which re- 
sulted in some of the stockmen becom- 
ing interested in silos. It is planned 
to experiment with the hardier silage 
crops in northern Lake County this 
year, particularly 
peas and oats. 
of success, three or four sheepmen 
have expressed their intention of erect- 
ing silos. 


sunflowers, field 
If these give promise 


This will be a great thing 


_ fora country where hay is always high 


in price. 

At the two stockmen’s meetings 
held, one at Paisley and the other at 
Silver Lake, E. L. Westover, silo ex- 
pert of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, talked on silage. D. E. Richards, 
the new county agent of Lake County, 
discussed his work in the county. F. 
L. Ballard, in charge of county agent 
work, spoke of the 
farm bureaus. Geo. Russell, Prineville 
Stockman, made an excellent speech on 
the present live stock marketing situ- 
ation, which had cost him several thou- 
sand dollars this season. 


organization of 


Agricultur- 
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ist Ward of the First National Bank of 
Bend, Oregon, spoke of the effect of 
foreign exchange condition on the ex- 
port beef business, the outlook for 
sheep and wool, and the Truth in 


Fabric legislation. R. A. W. 





RECORD PRICE FOR CLIPPED 
LAMBS 


April 22, W. A. Erickson of Wash- 
ington, has sold on the Kansas City 
market 242 clipped lambs at $18.50 a 
hundred pounds, the highest price 
ever paid for shorn lambs at Missouri 
River markets. They averaged 68 
pounds, and were the last of a_ big 
bunch of Western lambs Mr. Erickson 
bought last November and fed during 
the winter. The first sale of his fed 
lambs in January brought only a little 
above $16, and they fleece. 
All classes of fed lambs, both wooled 
and shorn, will be scarce the rest of 


C. mF. 


were in 


the season. 





COLORADO WOOL HELD FIRMLY 
THIS YEAR 


J. D. Markley of Pueblo, Colorado, 
who has had wide experience in sheep 
and wool, stated at the Kansas City 
stock yards recently that no wool con- 


‘tracts had been made in his section of 


the state and that sheepmen were not 
in any hurry to accept first bids. 
High prices are expected as it has 
been more expensive to handle sheep 
this past year and prices of other sta- 
He also 


anticipates that finer wools will be in 


ple commodities remain high. 


better demand than the coarser kinds. 

While the West is fairly well able 
to look after its wool 
states have formed wool clubs and a 


sales, central 
greater per cent of the clip in the 
cornbelt this year will be sold through 
wool clubs than ever before. This 
means that the native clip will not be 
available until rather late in the sea- 
son and should give Western wools a 
chance to try out the market first. 

C. mF. 





The Fifth Annual Ram Sale will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 30, 
31 to Sept. 1, 2, 1920. 
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The White is the Truck 
For Emergency Work 


The impossibility of conveying feed 
to stranded herds is a big winter loss 
hazard Intermountain stockmen have 
to face. That is why they have ar- 
rived at one essential standard in 
judging the value of a Motor Truck. 
Will it give unfailing service in the 
hour of emergency? 


It was this consideration that led the 
Utah-Nevada Land and Cattle Co. to 
solve its transportation problem with 
a sturdy White. It is giving depend- 
able service regularly, and wonderful 
emergency service when it is neces- 
sary to reach a camp through storm- 
blocked mountain roads. 


And the White is serving the emer- 
gency problem of hundreds of other 
sheep and cattle men in the _ Inter- 
mountain West. It can solve your 
problem, too. 


White Motors Co. 


36 So. West Temple, Salt Lake City 
Distributors for Utah 














WANTED—Farmer and stock raiser for 
5,000 acres of mountain land in Garrett 
County, Maryland. Prefer young single 
man, graduate of agricultural college. 
F. F. NICOLA 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GREAT 
WESTERN 
SADDLES 


are thebestbyevery 
test throughout the 
West. 


Made to your order. 
Write for Catalog. 


Great Western 
Leather Co. 
Worland, Wyo. 
































LINCOLN DURABLE 


Sheep Marker 


Made to meet the requirements of 
who de- 
mands a branding liquid that will give 
the maximum protection to his flock. 


the practical wool grower 


Lincoln Durable Sheep Marker pro- 


duces a brand that lasts throughout 
No need of the ex- 
pense of a mid-season branding and no 
loss of sheep because of faded or 


washed out brands. 


LINCOLN 
Durable Sheep Marker 


is furnished in distinctive colors that 


the entire season. 


are bright, clear in tone and attractive, 
i. e., Red, Black, Green, Blue and 


Yellow. 


Sold by Lincoln Paint Dealers 


Strevell- 


Paterson 
Hardware Co. 


Distributers of 
Lincoln Paints and 
Finishes. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


DURABLE 
SHEEP MARKER 
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APRIL WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 


3y J. Cecil Alter 
The following summary of weather, 
live stock and range conditions has 
been compiled from the various publi- 
cations and reports of the United 
States Weather Bureau for the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 


Utah—Rain and snowstorms were 
rather heavy and frequent the first 
three weeks, and temperature was 
much below normal nearly all month. 
Grass made exceedingly slow growth, 
affording no feed for cattle and little 
for sheep, but right at the close of 
April grass was growing rapidly and 
promising early relief. Moisture is 
ample everywhere except only in 
extreme southwestern part, and the 
range outlook is good. The summer 
ranges are still generally under snow. 
The hay shortage continues acute, and 
cattle losses were reported from many 
places, particularly in northern coun- 
ties. Cold, wet weather caused num- 
erous losses of lambs and shorn sheep, 
and resulted in considerable delay in 
the shearing, dipping and movement of 


sheep. A great deal of shearing has 
been deferred until after lambing, 
though wherever possible shearing 


was pushed in the latter part of the 


month. 


Nevada—April wasa cold month with 
numerous cold rains and wet snows, 
which proved harmful in places among 
the stock. Shearing was delayed here 
and there, and there was some suffer- 
ing, and some losses of lambs _ re- 
ported, though conditions were appre- 
ciably improved at the close of the 
month. Range grass and alfalfa made 
comparatively slow growth for want 
of warmth though moisture is general- 
ly ample, and the outlook is good. A 
steady movement of stock to the 
spring and summer ranges continued, 
as fast as shearing conditions would 
permit, and ranch lambing was prac- 
tically completed. 


Idaho—Moderately heavy rain, with 
some snow, and unusually low temper- 
ature during the first three weeks were 
hard on stock generally, and retarded 


ie 
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pasturage greatly. The hay shortage 
became acute in the eastern portion 
where some cattle occurred, 
Numerous sheep bands in the western 
and southern portion went to spring 
ranges. The weather was unfavorable 
for shearing and lambing but no im- 
portant losses occurred. An appreci- 
able improvement occurred generally 
on the range and among the stock with 
the milder weather late in the month 
though grass is still pretty short, for 
cattle generally, and for all stock in 
the eastern portion. 


losses 


Montana—Cold stormy weather re- 
tarded plant growth and farm work 
much of the month over the state gen- 
erally. Live stock, being in only fair 
condition, have not recuperated much 
owing to the scarcity of hay and the 
shortness and slowness of grass. Some 
losses of cattle, horses, and also of 
lambs and sheep were reported. The 
soils of the state are thoroughly mois- 
tened and the range and crop outlook 
is generally good, including the drouth 
regions of last summer. Adverse 
weather conditions continued right up 
to the close of the month, over the 
eastern portion generally, but west of 
the Divide the soils were drying out 
and farm work and vegetation were 
progressing. 





Wyoming—April was a rather hard 
month on live stock, because of the 
cold, stormy weather and the great 
shortage of feed, which was partic- 
ularly acute in the western portion. 
The losses were considerable in many 
localities. Neither shearing nor lamb- 
ing are yet general though there have 
been losses of both sheep and lambs in 
the eastern portion. Shearing dates 
have been postponed in several locali- 
ties. The latest reports state that live 
stock losses were not so great as first 
indicated in some localities. The 
ranges generally are well moistened 
and thus the grass outlook is generally 
good. 

Colorado—April storms replenished 
the moisture supply over the eastern 
portion of the state, and brought great 
improvement to 
farms generally. 
frequent and the weather so cold that 


pastures and dry 
The storms were so 
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farm work and the growth of grass 
were retarded, though stock did very 
On the 
western slope the weather was bad 
and feed shortage more or less acute, 


well in the eastern sections. 


causing considerable suffering among 
stock with some losses here and there. 

Western Texas.—Moderate temper- 
atures prevailed and grass got a good 
start during the month, affording con- 
siderable pasturage. The storms were 
frequent enough but were generally 
light, and thus while the ranges are 
from fair to good, they are in need 
of more moisture as a rule. Live 
stock have done well over this section. 

New Mexico.—Some cold 
this was not 
greatly detrimental to live stock nor 
to the growing ranges and crops. How- 
ever, storms were insufficient and the 
ranges in places were in need of mois- 
ture. Live stock continue in good to 
excellent condition, with 
losses reported. 


weather 
was experienced, but 


few winter 

Arizona.— April excellent 
month on the ranges generally, with 
grass coming on early in the month. 
More or less old grass was also avail- 
able and live stock sustained a good to 
excellent condition. Shearing ~ and 
lambing operations were not hindered 
to any important extent by the weather 
and all stock were penetrating to the 
foothill ranges rapidly at the close of 
the month. There was some general 
complaint in the last week or so of a 
retarded growth of range grass due to 
the cold nights, though stock are re- 
ported to be gaining gradually. 


California.—Cool weather retarded 
vegetation growth generally, and while 
the first crop of alfalfa matured in 
fair condition and was being cut, the 
ranges were in need of warmth, and 
in some places in need of moisture 
also. The live stock generally did very 
well, a good lamb crop being reported, 
and conditions being generally favor- 
able for shearing and the care of lambs. 
The range and live stock conditions are 
rated as only fair. 

Oregon. — Practically the entire 
month was abnormally cold and wet, 
giving range grass and field crops a 
very slow start, and being more or 


Was an 
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less unfavorable for live stock, 
cially sheep that were lambing and be- 
ing shorn. 


espe- 


No serious losses attribut- 
able to weather, however, were re- 
ported, though some suffering in east- 
ern sections was reported due to short- 
age of hay, grass 
weather conditions. 


and to inclement 
The closing few 
days were the warmest of the season 
and a great impetus was received by 
all growing stuff, and by live stock. 
Washington.—Cold wet weather 
proved a great hindrance to farm work, 
and somewhat detrimental to live stock 
through the month, though the excess 
of moisture many moderately 
warm days kept range grasses grow- 
ing slowly but steadily, so that the 
range outlook improved gradually 
through the month. Live stock in pas- 
tures were doing better toward the 
close of the month; and with the 
abundant sunshine and _ abnormal 
warmth right at the close of the month 


with 


a rapid development of all vegetation 
was noted, and farm work was pushed. 





NEW POISONOUS PLANT IN 
SOUTHERN STATES 


C. Dwight Marsh of the Patholog- 
ical Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry tells in Department Circular 
82 of a new sheep-poisonous plant, 
found in the Southern states that has 
come under observation the past two 
years. The coffee bean, as it is 
known locally, or Danbentonia long- 
ifolia, as it is spoken of among botan- 
ists, is a member of the pea family 
which includes locusts and mesquites. 
The leaves are alternate with twelve 
to sixty leaflets and the flowers range 
from scarlet to bright yellow. The 
pods are peculiarly formed, having 
four wings and the seeds are sepa- 
rated by cross sections. 

The plant grows in the gulf region 
and Texas extending as far north as 
the northern boundary of Texas and is 
especially abundant around San An- 


tonio. All cases of poisoning so far 
noted have been among sheep and 
goats. The symptoms in light cases 


of poisoning are depression generally 
accompanied by diarrhea. There are 
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Sell Your Wool to 
the Mills 


through a grower’s selling agency 
and save the merchant’s net 
profit for yourselves. In addi- 
tion to this, you can depend on a 
square transaction, full informa- 
tion, quick returns, credit for all 
overrun in weight and highest 
market prices. Consign your 
clips to us and get satisfactory 
results. We are your salesmen 
and we act in your interests be- 
cause we are a wool growers’ 
company. Write for information 
to our branch office, 511 Conti- 
nental Bank Building, Salt Lake 
City, until July, and afterwards 
to our head office. 


FIRST WOOL BROKERAGE 
COMPANY 

Selling Agents 136 Federal St. 
BOSTON 
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Cullen 
Candy 


Is Utah’s newest and 
finest line of confec- 
tions. 

Dealers are now sup- 
plied in Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Nevada. 
Ask for it. 

In Salt Lake you can 
always buy it at the 
Cullen Hotel. 
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We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W.G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 











SHORT LINE DISCOUNTENANCES 
PELT THIEVERY 





Secretary, National Wool Growers 
Association. 
I have had the matter of 
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no special symptoms in fatal cases, the § anima 
Established 1873 Resources $14,000,000 animals become weak, the breathing js with | 
, labored and they die with very little } Servic 
struggling. Symptoms usually occur | Short 
McCORNICK & CO., Bankers sometime after eating, sometimes q | writte 
Salt Lake City. whole day. | pra 
About an ounce of the seed may [| they | 
ae sae ; poison a sheep and two ounces may see th 
We are especially well equipped to prove fatal. As the pods have little or | by the 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. no harmful effects the sheep may eat In or 
considerable of them before they get | tives 
two ounces. The green plant appar- § their 
W. S. McCornick, President. L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. ently does no harm. Apparently little | practi 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. : , ee 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. can be done in the way of remedies [il you 
Laxatives, such as Epsom salts, help | to be 
a a a eliminate the poison, but keeping the | encou 
sheep, especially when they are [such] 
hungry, off the plant is the best bet 
LAMBING BACKWARD IN 
CULLEN HOTEL | “emitomz” |e 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH On this date, April 30, lambing in 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. central Oregon is well under way. rhe 
Headquarters for Sheepmen Several bands on the high desert and } Wook 
Seve Gnaw bowie onl cat to Gon Gallen in the irrigated sections have about a | has be 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up third lambed out, although many of [associ 
the range sheep will not start to lamb J about 
until next week. With the exception } thirte 
of the last three days it has been a fence 
UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY cold, windy month, and many lambs I sept 
Wholesalers and Jobbers of have been lost as a result of chilling. which 
Hay, Grain, Flour, Feed, Potatoes and Bags On account of range conditions, many | subse 
Write, Wire or Phone Us for Prices. Goods Delivered Anywhere. desert sheep have little or no milk, and betwe 
Office and Warehouse: 339 West 2nd South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. a number of the lambs are getting 4 Decen 
poor start. One sheepman states that bershi 
he is saving about twenty lambs out | the 
of every thirty that come. Since the |} >epte 
EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS arrival of warm weather three days p stilt | 
ago, conditions will greatly improve. | with ¢ 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD Some of the bands which lambed early | 530,00 
made a good lambing, but on the whole | Seciet 
WE PRINT THE the crop will be considerable short ol iid 
, last year. Sheepmen feel that this 
ational ool rower will mean better lambs next fall. One W 
a. of the largest operators in central Ore- 
wear ss Gabe OF COR woRK gon forecasts a 15 per = shorter 
crop than last season. R. A. W. 
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he — animals which have died in transit up from the Department of Scientific and ested. 

is | with the representatives of the Train Industrial Research, bringing the pres- Wool manufacturing machinery is 
tle | Service Employes on the Oregon ent annual income up to $55,000 in to be purchased for working out ex- 
ur | Short Line Railroad, and they have round numbers. With the present rate perimental data and plans have been 





a | written me that they will not condone — of increase in memberships continuing, suggested for sheep breeding and 
, practice of this character and that it is hoped that the enrollment will managing experiments to be conducted 

ay they have taken immediate action to eventually reach 2,000, for there are with a view of determining their effect 

ay ee that the same is not indulged in that many firms that should be inter- upon wool production, spinning of the 

pe by the employes whom they represent. - 

at In order to protect these representa- Registered Shipping Established 1863 

ret |tives against any embarrassment in Mark 


ur- [their efforts to correct this improper J. BATEMAN & Co. 
tle § practice | would be very much pleased ue Wool Commission Merchants 


es, [if you would notify and urge shippers wish ABEL Pik 
elp | to be careful so as not to in any way Phila. 122 South Front Street 
the [encourage the trainmen to indulge in 


: We invite correspondence in reference to disposition of your wool. 
are fe such practice. 





Yours very truly, 


Mm. Y. PLATT. 
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wool RESEARCH association | SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


IN ENGLAND. WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

. Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
in So. ; LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 
ay. The British Research Association for 








ind § Woolen and Worsted Industries, which 














ta has become one of the largest research Hi = i k Sh id s 

of fassociations in Britain, originated inie K ec er eep Commission Co. 
ibo ree vears ; ‘ > of a oe 

mb pal ut three years ago and is one of We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 

ion thirteen such organizations in exist- ' 

ae en Se panes 612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

1a fence at the present time. On 

nbs fFoeptember 30th, 1918, the members, 

ng. Which numbered 206 firms, agreed to 

any subscribe the sum of 2,980 pounds or 


and pbetween $14,000 and $15,000. On 


¢ a | December of the same year the mem- THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 


> 


hat _" had increased gi ig ni STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 


out assessment to 


the | eptember 30th, 1919, membership had OTHER STO CK YA RDS OPERATED BY 
ays | Still further increased to 441 firms . 

. with an annual subscription of roughly LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 

rly | $30,000. The subscriptions entitle the 
role society to a grant of nearly $27,000 
t of 
this 











One W. B. TAGG, President A. W. TAGG, Vice President A. E. ANDERSON, Secretary G. P. MOORHEAD, Treasurer 
)re- 


| TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 


Live Stock Commission Agents 
CES Union Stock Yards 


OM AHA 
Experienced Handlers and Sellers of Western Cattle, Sheep and Hogs 








ory 


A. W. TAGG W. B. TAGG, Manager M. COLEY WILKERSON | Sheep oleae 
BILLIE LYNAM Cattle Salesmen E. J. WRIGHT. Feeder Buyer E. H. MINNICK 
men FRED LIGHTFOOT shia ven ae A. E. ANDERSON, Hog Salesman 
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KRESO DIP No.1 


(Standardized) 


KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. . 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches, 
and common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease; easy to use; 
efficient; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 


Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine aczressin 
Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 
CAN BE PROCURED 
BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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fibre and similar subjects: 


“At the instance of the association 
and with the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, a conference on sheep breed- 
ing was held in London on November 
21,1919. In the course of the proceed- 
ings it was strongly emphasised that 
general improvement in home-grown 
wool and mutton, eradication of black 
hair running through the wool, and the 
elimination of kemps were the general 
problems. It was decided to estab- 
lish some simple machinery to organ- 
ize the carrying out of the proposals 
recommended. <A small joint provis- 
ional committee was therefore elected 
with the idea of bringing together the 
breeders, the men of science, and the 
manufacturers. At the first meeting 
of the committee Professor Ewart, 
Head of the Zoological Department of 
Edinburgh University, outlined certain 
proposals advocating selective breed- 
ing; crossing experiments; experi- 
ments to test the influence of environ- 
ment, climate, food, etc., on wool; ex- 
periments to indicate which of the new 
wools produced by investigators can 
be profitably grown on a large scale. 

“Professor White, of Bangor, agreed 
to initiate at once examination of his 
flock before the winter, and again after 
the winter, to trace connection between 
hardiness or condition and quality or 
nature of fleece. He also agreed to 
send some Southdown-Welsh crosses 
into the mountains for the winter and 
compare their condition and fleece. A 
Soay ram was sent to Wales with a 
view to experimenting with the Soay- 
Welsh crosses. 


“Professor Barker, of Leeds Univer- 
sity, proposed an investigation of the 
wool and wild sheep and investigations 
as to the difference in variety of the 
wool of sheep living near the sea level 
from the wool of sheep in upland dis- 
tricts, and as to the respects in which 
typical modern sheep differ from their 
wild ancestors. He also put forward 
detailed suggestions as to interbreed- 
ing. 

“As a result of the deliberations of 
this committee several of the following 
crossing experiments are already in 
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hand, Soay-Welsh; Soay-Southdown: 
Soay-Blackface ; Southdown-Cheviot: 
Southdown-Blackface; Siberian-Shet. 
land, and several crosses with Uria 
and Mouflon. 


“The report gives the following rea. 
sons that led to the selection of the 
Soay for important experiments. The 
Soay is a sheep that has existed wild 
on the island of the name in the 
Atlantic, probably for centuries, | 
is extremely hardy, living under th 
severest conditions, and is in appear. 
ance more like a goat than a sheep 
It is probably the survival of the only 
variety of sheep bred in Scotland till 
quite recent times. Its fleece is scanty 
but extremely fine, coloured fawn (but 
gives white crosses with many domes 
tic breeds) and entirely free from 
kemp, hair, or grey hair. It is prob- 
able that the celebrated Paisley shawls 
were made from this wool or some- 
thing closely similar. It will be seen 
that from quality of fleece and hardi- 
ness it is extremely likely that crosses 
with the mountain breeds may give] 


good results.” 





Not all and possibly none of the 
problems that are being investigated 
in England are of importance in this 
country, but we have other ones that 
might be studied, from the new 
material to the finished fabric. In 
the East we have textile schools sete. 
ing state and local support. In the 
West and elsewhere we have agricul- 
tural colleges drawing funds from 
similar sources. Why would it not be| 
possible for these agencies to co-oper- 
ate and work upon certain problems 
to their mutual benefit? We might 
learn more of the spinning qualities 
of wools from the different breeds 
what the effect of dipping will be on 
the manufacturing processes, the 
manufacturing qualities of the differ 
ent cross bred wools, the effect of the 
climate, soil, feed, and management 
upon the wool, and numerous other 
problems. 


The fleeces from the college am 
station flocks for the most part have 
gone to market from the sheep’s batt 
via the junkman or country buy 

(Continued on Page 42.) 
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Mes- 
loam And if you would be sure of entire satisfaction, you should insist on Prairie Brand Products. Each has 
orob- been thoroughly tested and each has stood exacting demands. 
awls 


ae Sheep and Cattle Dipping Fluids Branding Paints 


seen 


ard Sheep Dipping Powders Stencil Inks, Etc. 


OSSes One thing you can be certain of and that is that each product, bearing the P. B. P. trade mark, possesses 
give distinctive properties for its special uses. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 
~ the 


«| || Sheep and Cattle Men’s Supply Mfg. Co. 


this 
that 
new 








The most modern dipping plant—the one that is conceded to be far in advance of every other system 
In known to the sheep industry, is the Ascending, Descending and Transverse System, adapted for “Dipping” 
ceiv- Sheep, Cattle and Other Live Stock, and known as 

Hi Fi ‘ “Dinpvine” PI 

it indlay’s Shower-Spray “Dipping ants 
trom 
it 4 They insure more humane treatment of animals, no risk of injury, less labor, less time, absolute effi- 
— ciency, more economy, greater satisfaction, and no indirect loss due to checked growth after dipping; dip is 
pe | kept in constant agitation. These twentieth century plants are built by the WESTERN CONTRACT COM- 





et PANY, INC., operating in conjunction with The Sheep & Cattle Men’s Supply Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
night 

lities We are exclusive agents in United States and Canada for 

eeds, . 

of Priest Combs and Cutters 


al M.-V. Shearing Machinery 
et Manufacturers of Power and Hard Wool Balers 
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other Dealers in var lags, Branding Irons, Etc. 
a Stockgrowers Supplies a Specialty 
have 


bad Sheep and Cattle Men’s Supply Mfg. Co. 


yet 
buy Main Office: 158 Regent St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Exchange Bidg., Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 
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route, and- with -few- exceptions the 
students haven’t even studied them for 
variations in grade, character or con- 
dition. At the Illinois College last 
year an exception was made to this 
rule, and the students of Professor 
Coffey’s class in sheep judging were 





eral trailers. 


2nd West and South Temple 





Troy Trailers are being used successfully in 209 different lines of business with 86 
makes of motor trucks, in the most congested cities and in country hauling. 


85‘, of the traction-hauled wagons in the United States are Troy Reversibles. 
Remember, Troy Trailers are built for hauling anything. 

Trailers would be just the thing for hauling wool, and all sheep supplies. 
Several camps could be successfully handied in this manner. 


LANDES & COMPANY 


Modern Machinery 
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given a thorough drilling in wool 


grades, quality, condition and char- 


acter. This was a step in the right 


direction, but why not carry the work . 


farther, turn the wool over to one of 
the textile schools or some mill and 
have it carried through to the finished 


OUUREUUUEROUU EEUU OREO OEEL, 


One truck and sev- 


Salt Lake City 








NATIONAL } 
CITY BANK 


invited. 
JAMES PINGREE, President 





The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FRANK PINGREE, Cashler 
w. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 








The Unusual Truck For Unusual Work 





power, be a good traveler. Such is the 


expense for operation and upkeep. 


equipment. 


Try out these trucks. 


445-9 South Main Street 





To be of service in the sheep business a car must be dependable, have plenty of 





It will outpull, outclimb, outspeed all its rivals. Experienced sheepmen have proved 
these facts about the Oldsmobile Economy Truck. 


It is equipped with pneumatic cord tires, long eliptic springs, complete electrical 


A. E. TOURSSEN 


Salt Lake City 


It serves faithfully at a small 


Wasatch 2858 
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product? Both institutions would 
benefit through such an arrangement. 
for the college rarely knows anything 
about its wool after it leaves their 
hands, and the school or mill knows 
little about what breed of sheep their 
wool comes from, or under what con- 
ditions it was grown. There is a rich 
held here for experimental work that 
has never been scratched. A _ good 
line of co-operative work of this kind 
might result in some such organiza- 
tion as has been formed in England, 
to study the problems in a_ larger 
way. 

SNOW CRIPPLED NORTHERN 

COLORADO TRAFFIC 

The middle of April northern Colo- 
rado had two of the severest blizzards 
of the year and many stock trains on 
both the Burlington and Union Pacific 
destined for Kansas City were delaved 
two to six days. Blehm of 
Fort Collins, who marketed a shipment 
in Kansas City, April 26, stated that 


Henry 


three feet of snow on the level fell 
in a week’s time and that drifts were 
eight feet deep in the plains country 
with the foothills drifted so full that 
the loss in live stock will be unusually 
large. It took W.C. Libby of Iliff, Colo., 
ten days to get his shipment of eleven 
carloads of cattle to the Kansas City 
market. “Though this storm has been 
very trying to stockmen,” said Mr. 
Blehm, “it means large crops for the 
entire northern Colorado country this 
year.” C. MF. 


IDAHO SHEARING IS LATE 


Shearing is a month late in Idaho 


this season, and a great many late 
lambing bands will be shorn on_ the 
summer range after lambing. A few 
bands were shorn at the usual time 
and have suffered a heavy loss since 
going out on the desert. No wool 
buyers are in evidence yet, and no of- 


fers are reported. It is probable that 


a large part of the clip will be con 
signed, although some wool growers 
have not yet received returns on their 


1919 clip. 


E. R. M. 
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quaneneennnnneninient 


Western 


Live Stock and 
Loan Co. 





Courtesy and helpfulness to growers 
of stock. If your business needs 
financing communicate with us. 


707 Deseret National Bank 


Geo. H. Butler 
Vice President and Manager 











The Fifth Annual Ram Sale will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 30, 
31 to Sept. 1, 2, 1920. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
ALBERTA’S WOOL CLIP LARGER 


The wool clip of Alberta in 1919 
was 2,115,000 pounds valued at $1,255,- 
000. Of the total, 1,463,850 pounds 
was marketed through the Canadian 
Wool Growers Association. The price 
ranged from 40 to 68 cents a pound, 
or an average of 58 cents. The year’s 
production shows that Alberta’s sheep 
industry revived in recent years, is 
getting back to a footing of prosper- 
ity equal to that of the old range days. 
This has been due to small flocks 
maintained by small farmers. 


With government aid and co-oper- 
small North of the 
wheat belt in the diversified farming 
region along the Canadian National 
Railway have taken up sheep raising. 


ation, farmers 


Since 1914, when wool was 19 cents 
a pound, the price has advanced rap- 
idly. Alberta wool last year was rated 
by experts as 100 per cent better than 
that of three years ago. This is attri- 
buted to the grading and scouring 
methods. 
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HOME COMFORT | 


Camp Wagon 


———— Sees 
V LEG a, CES, an 
Bai ee 





Popular with herders on all Western 


Ranges 
More Room, More Convenience, More 
Durability. Write for Descriptive 
Circular. 


Manufactured and sold by 


Sidney-Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden, Utah 











The Fifth Annual Ram Sale will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 30, 
31 to Sept. 1, 2, 1920. 


“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY” 


Wyoming Experiment/] Station Bulletin 93 





BLACK 








MIPS 


BLUE 





GREEN 


’ 





Prepared Especially F'or Sheep Branding 


BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS 


Unaffected by Weather—Will Not Injure the Wool 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents 


Williams & Moore, STOCKTON, CAL. 


Central Door & Lumber Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY ALBUQUERQUE 
W. H. Sparr Chas. F. Wiggs James Stagg 
Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple Street 102 N. 3rd St. 








American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884, Share of Stock 95.00. 
No annual dues. 65900 stockholders. 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes on 
carlot at 1917 International Exposition 
and at the Denver Fat Stock Show in 
1918 and 1919. 


H. M. Brown, President. 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
Frank R. Cock, Belle Fourche, S. Dakota 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 
Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 
512 West 17th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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PURE BREEDS OF SHEEP IN THE 
SOUTH ISLAND OF NEW 
ZEALAND 





Number Number Breed- 


Flocks 1919 ing Ewes 1919 
Romney... ... .. .. 0. 194 26,419 
Border Leicester ...185 17,742 
English Leicester .107 17,404 
Southdown... .. .. .. 41 4,542 
Corricdale... .. « .... 32 15,443 
BOOS cs me ce es ce 9,104 
ea 2,264 
NS. ix ose ce 504 





NEW WORLD’S SHEARING 
-RECORD 


The Pastoral Review reports that 
Vella’s shearing record of 361 has been 
broken by a Maori, John Happy, who 
is credited with putting through at 
Wauveapo Station, Dannevirke, N. Z., 
373 sheep ewes and lambs. The other 
shearers at the station had the follow- 
ing tallies for the day: S. Patterson, 
333; K. Hotareni, 309, and R. Chase, 
303, the total for the four being 1,296. 





STOCK PAVILION FOR SPOKANE 





Directors of the Western Royal 
Livestock Association of Spokane, 
Wash., voted to raise $50,000 for the 
erection this year of a modern show 
pavilion and livestock area to be the 
permanent home of the show in that 
city. Stockmen at the initial meet- 
ing pledged $10,000 toward the fund. 
The organization has secured through 
its president, Frank M. Rothrock, 
twelve city lots, immediately adjoin- 
ing the stockyards on the north. The 
pavilion will be modern in every re- 
spect, will seat 5,000 around the ring 
and will have facilities for the proper 
presentation of a night horse show if 
that event is decided upon. J. H. T. 
Smith, of Pullman, was elected secre- 
tary and manager and will open head- 
quarters in Spokane at once. 





THE SHEEP INDUSTRY IN 
PATAGONIA 





Under the title, “Sheep Freezing in 
Patagonia,” the Pastoral Review states 
that the country between Santa Cruz 
and the Straits of Magellan is not 
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unlike a Scottish moorland. It js 
nearly devoid of trees and sheep rais- 
ing is the only important industry. 
The homesteads are few and far be- 
tween and usually substantially and 
comfortably built from concrete blocks 
and galvanized iron. 

Sheep were first brought in from the 
Falkland Islands, the Chilean Govern- 





Registered Hampshires 
Breeding Ewes, Yearling and 
Rem Lambs, crated or in car lots 


A. W. Rucker, Rucker’s Rest 


MT. MORRISON, COLO. 








HAMPSHIRE 
' SHEEP 


I offer for sale 100 head of 
Purebred Yearling Hamp- 
shire Range Rams. Also 
some very choice Stud Rams. 
My sheep took all the Hamp- 
shire prizes at the 1918 and 
1919 Utah State Fairs at Salt 
Lake City. 


J. J. CRANER 


Corinne, Utah 











The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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ment using its influence for stocking 
the country through the promise of 
squatters’ rights. The industry went 
through a trying pioneering stage, the 
severe climate, wild animals and 
Indians being the principal discour- 
agements. At first the wool and skins 
produced were the only marketable 
products and the infrequent visits of 
ships made returns uncertain. Skins 
commonly sold for $.12 apiece and wool 
brought $.06 a pound. A boiling down 
factory improved matters some and 
the establishment of a canning factory 
at Punta Delgrada was the next ad- 
vance step, but the lack of technical 
knowledge, capital and equipment re- 
tarded progress until the advent of the 
freezing works at the beginning of the 
present century. 

The first of these freezing works 
was built in 1903-04 at Rio Seeo, on 
the shore of the Magellan Straits, 
eight miles from Punto Arenos. Two 
years later the Gregory Bay works 
were erected followed by the Puerto 
Bories and Galleyos (Argentine Pato- 
gonia) plants. In 1917 freezing works 
were constructed in Punta 
itself. 

The killing season in Patagonia is a 
very short one, lasting from the mid- 
dle of January to the last of May, the 
actual working time being a little over 
100 days. Operations during the sea- 
son are carried on under high pressure 
and it is important that the work go 
on without a hitch. The supply of 
sheep, 3,000 to 4,000 a day, are 
arranged for in advance. As the bands 
are sometimes on the track fifteen days 
walking from their pasture to the 
works and at other times come by 
boat the program must be planned sev- 
eral weeks in advance. The freezing 
works “approvers” pass upon 
sheep before it leaves the farm. 

The butchers who work in pairs be- 
come very expert, we are told, the 
average time required to dress a car- 
cass being 2 minutes. 


Arenos 


each 


One pair of 
butchers made a record of 340 sheep 
in a day of 8 hours, or at the rate 
of one minute 25 seconds per sheep. 
Most of the works have a canning 
plant in addition and some of them a 
Wool pullery. 
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\, Famsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


S WOOL 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


R. H. Stevenson, Jr. 
E. W. Brigham 
W. G. Fallon 








WOOL SHEEP PELTS WOOL 


Your WOOL AND SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US 
sell them direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, 
for you get the FULL VALUE of them. You KNOW what YOU have to PAY us 
and WE know what we are to receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative 
margin. You get the FULL MARKET, we get our commission: Your WOOL and 
SHEEP PELTS are sold on the market like your Live Stock and you have found 
the commission way the BEST in that, WHY NOT in selling your WOOL and 
SHEEP PELTS? Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your returns 
and our services speak for themselves. Shipping tags furnished free. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


C. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


S. W. COR. 16th and LIBERTY STS. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


: SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 


S. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 
Representatives 
J.W. SUMMERBAYS & CO. 











Union Wool Company 
Union Land and Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 


407 CLIFT BUILDING 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Dealers in 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


Boston Office, 10 High Street San Francisco Office, First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Reno Office, Reno National Bank Building 














io 
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SUNFLOWER SILAGE IN OREGON ye 
— drj 
UTAH-IDAHO Sunflowers have proven their worth 


LIVE | O K LOAN CO as a silage crop for sheep and cattle act 
a in the Blue Mountain section of Ore- vw 


MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP gon. Feeding of sunflowers out of 








fourteen silos in Wallowa County has 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS just been completed. The ensilage 
M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President M. H. Sowles, Treasurer was fed to sheep, range cattle, and 
W. S. McCormick Thomas Austin D. H. Livingston J. Y. Rich dairy stock. The results show that 

J. B. Kerr, Manager Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah F. K. Butler, Secretary i 


it is extremely conservative to state 





that two tons of ensilage saved a ton 





of hay. Carl Holland, of Enterprise, 
fed 500 sheep and 29 head of cattle 
this year, using sunflower ensilage, at 








a cost equal to that of feeding 30 
head of sheep and 20 head of cattle 


“Salt” Your Sheep 


last year without silage. It required 

Sheep and Cattle require a certain amount of Salt 
to keep the system vigorous and healthy. The exact 
amount depends chiefly upon the class of forage 
grazed and the time of the season, more salt being 


— 
= 
~— 
= ¢ : 
= only seven acres of sunflowers to 
= 
— 
— 
required while the forage is green and succulent S 
SS ar 
= 
SS 
_— 
= 
S 
SS 


effect this change. His ewes came 
through the winter in 100 per cent bet- 
ter condition than last year. E. L. 


1 S 
is~ 
ANU \ 


\ 


than when dry. 








} Z Gillespie, of Lostine, has fed ensilage 
Royal Crystal Salt Veer (iia ro Z for two years. He feeds about two 

S Z ol 2 feat alas lade 
Will serve your every purpose, and may be had in < Z to two and one-half pounds pet day 
any shape—loose, lump rock (containing natural ox- == > Zl in the winter season. Last year his 
idized iron), and sulphurized block salt. You will IS = Y); lamb crop was 120 per cent and this 





know which will serve your purpose best. Royal 
Crystal is the saltiest salt you can buy—absolutely 
the purest known, therefore the most economical. 
Buy it of your nearest dealer. 


Inland Crystal Salt Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


season his ewes, just now beginning to a 
lamb, have come through in excellent 
shape. 

Wallowa County is a famous live- 
stock district. Its ranges are recog- 
nized as having the largest carrying 
capacity in the West, carrying 65,000 
sheep, 25,000 beef cattle, and 2,000 
horses. Winter feeding is a severe 
problem in the county. Three-quarters 
of a million dollars worth of hay was 
produced in Idaho this year for feed- 
ing to Wallowa County livestock. In 
view of the recognized value of ensil- 











We issue no Catalogue, but we serve our patrons far better by 
sending selection packages at our own risk to responsible parties 


anywhere. age in the ration, the decision of Wal- 

lowa County farmers to work toward 
We are large dealers in fine jewels, watches, platinum, gold establishing a thousand silos in the 
jewelry and silver table ware and have been known in the county has been enthusiastically re 
jewelry trade for over forty years in Utah and Montana. ceived. During a series of silo meet- 


ings recently held, it was computed 
We invite personal inspection of our stock or correspondence. that on a basis of two tons of ensilage 
saving a ton of hay, 1,500 tons of hay, 
or $30,000 was saved this year. A 
thousand silos with 100 tons capacity 
Raxooi {t would save a million dollars worth 0! 
PALSOTL— 0. hay each year, and would take the 
seek wins hpetes cienamal —— county out of the ranks of those forced 
actin: tia to ship cattle out for winter feed- 
ing. 
Sunflower yields in the county last ~ 
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year varied from six tons on extremely 
dry; shallow land on the edges of the 
Wallowa Valley, to thirty tons per 
acre under irrigated conditions on the 





IMPORTED SHEEP 


Ridgecrest ; 
Farm 


Having had years of practical ex- 
perience in the handling of both pure- 
bred and range sheep, during which 
time | have handled thousands of 
rams comprising practically all breeds 
used in the Western range country, 
and having recently acquired one of 
the most desirable and conveniently 
located farms for the handling = of 
purebred sheep in the vicinity of Soda 
Springs, | feel abundantly able to fur- 
nish what you want in Imported 
Sheep. 





Will make personal selections for 
any orders received. Write me what 
you want. 


H. L. FINCH 


Soda Springs, Idaho. 
A. NICOLSON, Shepherd. 
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valley floor. Seed has already been 
contracted for five hundred acres and 
more is being secured by the farm 
bureau, of which Jay Dobbin, presi- 
dent of the State Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, is president. Indications are 
that two hundred silos will be erected 
in the county this winter, a number 
of which will be put up by Jay Dobbin 
and Fred Falconer, extensive range 
sheep operators. 


F. L. BALLARD. 


BELL Ps 


ling ewes. 
H. PETRIE & SONS, Go 











Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 











Five months old ewe lambs. 


TO REDUCE OUR FLOCK 


We offer for sale at low prices for immediate delivery 250 head extra good registered 
Hampshire Down ewes with January and February lambs. 


Also 50 head year- 


Iden, Colorado, Route No. 1. 




















For 1920 we have a wonderful lot of ram lambs com- 
ing on about which we shall tell you more later. 


HOBBS & GILLETT 


CASTLEFORD, IDAHO 





No. 1 in our sale Cat. sold at the Salt Lake Ram Sale to 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, $400. 


Rambledale Sheep Ranch 


Breeders of 


Registered Rambouillets 














No. 2 in our sale Cat. sold to A. D. Cook, Salmon City, Idaho, at 
the Salt Lake Ram Sale, $476. 




















“SAN PETER’’—Sheared 51 Pounds 
at head of W. D. Candland’s flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 








Lincoln---RAMS.--Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred. Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 
Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








Knollin-Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 
Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 














SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 
Of 3,520 acres, 3,200 fenced with hog- 
tight fence, with plenty of stock wa- 
ter. 3% miles from main line of rail- 
road. Will sell cheap to —— a part- 
mership matter. Address W. Hart- 
gue Judge Bldg., salt’ Lake City, 
ah. 








Colorado Ewes For Sale 


1,500 yearling ewes—Rambouillets 
1,500 yearling ewes from Corriedale 
bucks and Rambouillet mothers. 
1,500 yearling ewes from black-faced 
bucks and Rambouillet mothers. 
We shear the middle of June and 
will sell either with the wool on or 
out of the-shearing pens. 


ones and in excellent condition. 


THE RIVER RANCH CO., 
Monte Vista, Colorado 





These yearlings are all big, growthy . 
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MANY NEW SHEEP FEEDERS 
NEXT WINTER 





The relative good showing that 
feeders made on their investment in 
sheep and lambs the past feeding sea- 
son is in such sharp contrast with the 
results of cattle and swine feeding in 
the same period, that the situation 
should carry its own element of warn- 
ing. It is a foregone conclusion that 
a great many new feeders will get into 
the sheep game next winter and many 
of them will not have the proper 
equipment or knowledge for handling 
sheep. At the same time they will 
make it harder for experienced feeders 
to get supplies at a sufficient margin 
below the cost of the finished product 
to insure profitable feeding. Previous 
years have shown that the inexperi- 
enced feeders have been the cause of 
unsettled market conditions, during 
the period of their greatest activity. 
Restocking with sheep in the North- 
west areas that were hard hit by last 
year’s drought will take a supply fully 
equal to the numbers taken by the 
Southwest last year where a two 
years’ drought was ended. Added to 
normal feeding operations, will be new 
feeders recruited from the ranks of 
disgusted hog and cattle feeders. 
Therefore, it is quite evident that late 
summer and fall will witness an enor- 
mous demand and high prices for feed- 
ing lambs and breeding sheep. 

i ee ee 





USE OF THE LAMB’S TAIL 
DISCOVERED 


in Mexico when a customer buys 
lambs, he insists upon seeing its tail, 
so the butcher will not substitute goat 
meat and he also insists upon seeing 
that the tail is attached at one end, 
for the retailers have become quite 
skillful at the art of camouflage, the 
Syracuse Post tells us. We are glad 
the Mexicans have an infallible test 
but we cannot go to the extent of 
recommending it for this country. The 
undocked lamb loses his tail in our 
modern butchering methods, so he 
hasn’t a thing in his favor this side of 
the Rio Grande. 





R. A, JACKSON RAMBOUILLET 
AND STOCK FARM. 


DAYTON, WASH. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep for 
range and stud. Sold in lots to suit. 











Investigats These Two Sheep Ranches 


in the mild, sheltered, well-watered 
Bitter Root Valley, Montana. 


Surrounded by Forest Reserve and 
unlimited summer range with mild 
open winters, little snow, plenty of 
hay, and long season. They are ina 
class by themselves. 1,200 acres, 160 
under ditch, 75 in hay, old 1871 water 
rights, 640 acres leased, unlimited ad- 
jacent summer range in National 
Forest, fine home, buildings and im- 
provements. $25 per acre, half cash. 
1,240 acres, 176 under ditch, 56 in hay, 
excellent old water rights, 240 acres 
leased, splendid range on every side, 
often good up to January 12, sets 
buildings, excellent fence, on main 
road. Price $33,000.00, half cash. 


For “the best in the West,” write 
W. P. RICE CO., Hamilton, Mont. 














Rambouillets 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


w. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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WYOMING 


YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 


2000 Crossbreds 
1000 Rambouillets 


These ewe lambs now being wintered 
in Colorado and New Mexico. Will 
contract for delivery any time  be- 
tween June 15 and September 30. 
Address 

oO. S. KEYSOR 


P. O. Box 58, Nara Visa, New Mexico 

















One of My Stud Rams 
C. H. CRAIG 
Lowden, Walla Walla County, Wash. 


Breeder of Pure Bred and Registered 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 














Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of Registered | 
and Range 


Rambouillet 
Sheep 


Carlots a Specialty 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S 
RULING ON BRANDING GOODS 





Upon an agreed statement of facts, 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
ruled that the following concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
underwear, shirts, and other wearing 
apparel, refrain from certain unfair 
methods of competition in commerce. 
The Winsted Hosiery Company, Win- 
sted, Conn.; the H. E. Bradford Com- 
pany, Inc., Bennington, Vt.; Moore & 
Tierney, Cohoes, N. Y.; G. H. Mce- 
Dowell & Company, Cohoes, N. Y.; 
The Faith Knitting Company, Averhill 
Park, N. Y.; Black Cat Textiles Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis.; William Moore 
Knitting Company, Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Hope Knitting Company, Cohoes, N. 
Y.; The Lackawanna Mills, Scranton, 
Pa.; Atlas Knitting Company, Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; W. E. Tillotson Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; The 
Broadalbin Knitting Company, Ltd., 
Broadalbin, N. Y.; Glastonbury Knit- 
ting Company, Glastonbury (Addison 
P. O.), Conn.; The New England Knit- 
ting Company, Winsted, Conn.; Clarke 
& Holsapple Manufacturing Company, 
Cohoes, N. Y.; Root Manufacturing 
Company, Cohoes, N. Y., and Himes 
Underwear Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 

The commission’s ruling which is 
made by agreement with the trade, is 
directed toward a more _ accurate 
branding of woolen goods, and the re- 
spondents agree to refrain from using 


such brands as “Wool,” “Merino,” 
“Worsted,” “Wool Process,” “Aus- 
tralian Wool,” “Scotch Wool,” 


“Lamb’s Wool,” “Saxony Wool,” “Per- 
sian Fleece,” and “Fine Camel’s Hair,” 
or any similar descriptive brand to de- 
scribe any material which is not com- 
posed wholly of wool’or camel’s hair, 
unless the term describing the wool 
stock is joined with the name of other 
staples contained in the fabrics or ma- 
for example: “Wool-and-Cot- 
ton,” “Worsted-and-Cotton,” and the 
like. 


terial, 
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A. J. KNOL.LIN 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
Box 478. 


Breeder of Pure Bred 

Rambouillet, 

Cotswold, 

Lincoln and 

Shropshire Sheep, ° 

Belgian Horses. 
Serviceable rams of above breeds and. 
a few Shropshire ewes for sale at rea- - 
sonable prices. Also a few young Bel- 
gian stallions, bred from Deportes 
stock. 























Our $3000 Ram 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, Calif. 
Breeders of 


Rambouillet Sheep 


We are ates a big, heavy- 
wooled type of Rambouillet and 
make a specialty of the Bullard 
fleece—a long staple white wool 
of uniform crimp. Woodland is. 
on the main line between tae 

mento and San Francisco. We 














invite you to visit our flock. 




















One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 


One of My Stud Ewes. 
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Mit. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 














OUR 1920 RAMS 


are now ready for market. Special prices on early delivery. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


Phone No. 111 PROPRIETOR P. O. Box 147 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 














Rams—DELAINES—Ewes 





Our Type of Delaine. 


We have a flock of 5000 head of Pure Bred Delaine Ewes that competent 
judges have pronounced “the best large flock in America.” -Ours is one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest flock in the West. We are breeding a big, 
heavy-wooled, heavy-boned sheep that carries a fleece of beautiful, long 
staple combing wool. Wool will be high for many years—this kind of 
wool. We offer for sale 500 head of Delaine Rams—both registered stud 
rams and range rams. We hope you will come and make your selection 
and inspect this flock. 


J. E. Smith Livestock Co. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 
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